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‘NATHAN DER WEISE’—Poem or Play? 


THE question we raise is not new. It is as old 
as ‘Nathan’ itself. Is Lessing’s last and 
greatest work a drama, or merely a dramatic 
poem in which the author preaches toleration 
and good morals? Is it a fine bit of popular 
theology suited to the time and to all times, 
or a final dramatic effort worthy of the Father 
of the German Stage? 

The critics are divided on this question, 
while they agree in their sincere admiration of 
the work as an undisputed masterpiece of 
Modern German Literature. Engel, Schiller, 
Friedrich Schlegel, Vilmar, W. Meyer, R6t- 
scher,t and Kuno Fischer,2 among others, 
contend, with different degrees of emphasis, 
that ‘‘nicht die Handlung sondern die Idee 
ist im ‘ Nathan’ die Hauptsache.’’ Lowell, in 
his well-known essay on Lessing,3 goes so far 
as to call ‘Nathan’ an ‘‘ Essay on Toleration, 
in the form of a dialogue.’’ Assuming as a 
definition of drama the development of hu- 
man character through action, these critics 
point out that ‘Nathan’ cannot possibly come 
under this head, since the characters are not 
evolved from the action; but on the contrary, 
neither characters nor action can be under- 
stood except in their relation to the great 
truths which the poet is endeavoring to teach. 
“Die ganze Anlage und Gruppirung der 
Charactere, die ganze Verwicklung, selbst die 
Liebesgeschichte zwischen dem Tempelherrn 
und Recha, wo am Ende Deist, Jude, Mahome- 
daner, Christ, alle als Glieder ezxer Familie 
erscheinen, kurz, das ganze Werk in jedem 
seiner Teile, zielt ganz sichtbar auf die gross- 
en Wahrheiten ab, die uns der Dichter lehren 
will.’’4 
Kuno Fischer, perhaps, is the most impartial 
and conservative of this class of critics. Yet 

1 See their views as quoted in Diintzer’s ‘ Erliuterungen zu 
den deutschen Klassikern: Nathan der Weise,’ pp, 17-34. 

2 Kuno Fischer, ‘ Lessing als Reformator der deutschen 
Literatur,’ Zweiter Teil, Nathan der Weise, ed. 1881, p, 88. 
For following quotation, see also p. 77. 

3 ‘Among my Books,’ ed. 1883, p. 344. 

4 Engel, ‘Anfangsgriinde einer Theorie der Dichtarten.’ 
Quoted in Diintzer, 7b7d., p. 17. 








he, too, starts with the assumption that not the 
action but the thought is the centre of the 
work. His criticisms on the plot are very 
sharp, and he finds no unity in the action 
which is episodic and disjointed. He finds his 
key to the characters and to the work as a 
whole, not in the plot, but in the central idea 
as developed in the Ring Story: ‘‘die Wie- 
dervereinigung der aus ihren Religionen 
gelautert hervorgegangenen Menschheit.’’ To 
symbolize this truth is the object of the action 
which brings together, rather mysteriously, 


‘“‘gelauterte Charactere der drei einander 
feindlichen Religionen die nach langer Tren- 
nung sich in eizer Familie zusammenfinden, 
in deren kleinem Umfange jene Wiedervereini- 
gung vorweg genommen wird.”’ 


Thus, not only the characters, but the action 
itself is shown to be but a demonstration of 
the central truth of the work, as set forth in 
the Ring Story. 

But there are not lacking those who take an 
opposite view. Herder and A. W. Schlegel 
spoke with warm appreciation of the dramatic 
excellencies of the play. More modern ad- 
vocates of this side of the question are Guh- 
rauer, Stahr and Diintzer. These critics all 
point to 


‘‘die schéne dramatische Entwicklung der 
Haupthandlung die sich nicht als Beiwerk 
oder blosse Einkleidung einer theoretischen 
Lehre ergibt, sondern dem Drama sein eigent- 
liches Leben leiht ; die oe Handlung dient 
dazu, das Characterbild Nathans im hellsten 
Glanz erstrahlen zu lassen.’’s 


Diintzer is especially warm in his defense of 
‘Nathan’ as drama. 


‘“‘Wie sehr es dem Dichter gelungen, das 
Drama zu einem gerundeten organischen 
Ganzen zu gestalten, worin alles an seiner 
Stelle, in sich gegriindet und das Weitere be- 
griindend erscheint, wie herrlich alles in 
einander gefiigt ist zu einer lebendig spannen- 
den und miachtig hinreissenden Handlung, 
kann nur der erkennen der das Stiick von 
Schritt zu Schritt verfolgt,’’6 etc. 


A great point in Diintzer’s plea, is the personal 
interest we feel in all of the characters, and 
our concern for their fate. 


5 Diintzer, ibid., p.24. 6 Of. cit. p. 53. 
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‘*Der Dichter lasst uns seinen Personen 
auf den Grund der Seele schauen, so dass 
wir uns tiberall angezogen und festgehalten 
fiihlen.’’ (p. 53). 


Truly, this is not acommon characteristic of 
the ordinary lay-figures in didactic poems. 
Again, Hettner7 points out, as Herder had 
already done, how the rapid action contributes 
to form the image of ‘Nathan’ himself, in whom 
are incorporated the principles of the religion 
which he himself sets forth in the Ring Story, 
and whose own action is the fruit of his faith. 
According to this view, then, the action does 
not merely symbolize an idea, but it serves to 
develop a character who himself embodies 
this idea. Thus, ‘Nathan’ is in a true sense 
not a Lehrgedicht, much less ‘‘ an essay in the 
form of a dialogue,’’ but a real drama. 

Certainly there is cause here for contention. 
There evidently coexist in ‘Nathan’ two ele- 
ments which are rarely found together: ¢heo- 
vetische Lehre and dramatische Handlung. 
According as we lay emphasis upon the one 
or the other of these two elements, we shall 
feel inclined to call ‘Nathan’ a poem or a 
play. On the one hand, we might point out 
that it is not so much the function of the drama 
to teach us lessons in morals as it is to purify 
our passions ; that thus a drama cannot in any 
sense become didactic without losing its right 
to the name. On the other hand, we could 
show that sentiments may be developed in 
characters through action, so as to yield some- 
thing more than a poem or essay. 

But it is not our purpose to discuss a delicate 
question in criticism which would lead to 
nothing, and cause us to lose sight of the main 
interest in the discussion. Instead, let us 
concede the difficulty, and endeavor to explain 
it. ‘Nathan der Weise’ is neither poem nor 
play, but poem and play. That is, it has in it 
the essential elements of a drama, and is, at 
the same time, didactic in its tone and bent. 
The evidence, we believe, all points to this 
conclusion, and such a view of the subject 
may set usin a better way to understand the 
real spirit of the work than any attempt to 
classify it rudely as either drama or poem. 
Let us consider, then, briefly, first the genius 
of its author, second the genesis of ‘ Nathan’ 


7 Quoted in Diintzer, id7d., p. 32. 





itself, and finally the qualities of the work as 
it is. 

I. The quality of a man’s genius, of course, 
alone explains the product of his mind. With 
Lessing, the creative and critical impulse 
worked in unison. His criticism is best ap- 
preciated when read in connection with his 
dramas, and his dramas can only be under- 
stood, when studied in the light of his criti- 
cism. ‘Minna von Barnhelm’ is the product 
of Lessing’s study of Diderot and the genre of 
the domestic drama. The strong and weak 
points in that powerful but defective attempt 
at a drama, ‘Emilia Galotti,’ seem plain 
enough when we have penetrated into Les- 
sing’s theory of the function of tragedy as ex- 
pounded in his letters to Nicolai and Mendels- 
sohn, and in the Dramaturgy. Lessing was 
neither an infallible critic, nor a great poet. 
Heine has well stated Lessing’s essential 
weakness as critic: 

‘‘Strong as Lessing is in negation, he is 
equally weak in affirmation; seldom can he 
lay down any fundamental principle, and even 


more rarely a correct one. He lacks the firm 
foundation of a synthetic system.’’8 


Only the over-enthusiastic admirers, too, of 
Lessing will disagree with Lowell, when he 
declares that Lessing was not a poetic genius. 

‘His mind kindled by friction in the process 
of thinking, not in the flash of conception, and 
its delight is in demonstration, not in bodying 
forth,.’’9 

Herein lies Lessing’s weakness as a drama- 
tist, that his creations, are, after all, but a 
positive emphasis of his criticism. (Lessing is 
great as critic avd poet, not as critic or poet.t9, 
We have touched upon the source of his weak- 
ness, and we have discovered at the same 
time the secret of his strength. Lessing is an 
original genius; and his genius is seen in the 
rare union of the two instincts, creative and 
critical, rather than in the superiority of either. 

These general remarks on the character of 
Lessing’s thought will serve as an introduction 
to a close study of the play itself. ‘Nathan’ 
is the last, and, in many respects, the greatest 
of Lessing’s works. In it, we see the com- 


8 ‘ Romantische Schule,’ ed. 1868, p. 43. 
9 ‘Among my Books,’ ed. 1883, p. 342. 
to Kuno Fischer, ‘ Lessing als Reformator,’ i. Teil, pp.ss5ff- 
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pletest illustration of the peculiarity of his 
genius. Both sides of his thought are equally 
represented. Lessing the dramatist, and Les- 
sing the critic have both contributed in its 
composition. 

II. In considering the genesis of ‘Nathan 
der Weise,’ we will limit our discussion to the 
relative importance, in its composition, of 
Lessing’s early conception of the drama, and 
of his later theological disputes. Commonly, 
‘Nathan’ is considered to be a natural con- 
tinuation of the eleventh Anti-Goeze. This 
is doubtless an exaggerated view. Pecuniary 
reasons, the natural awakening of Lessing’s 
creative faculty after a period of criticism,™ 
and his desire to come back once more to 
‘this old pulpit, the stage,’’!2 probably have 
as much to do with the writing of the play, as 
any desire to ‘“‘ play the theologians a vexatious 
game.’’ We must remember that the paper- 
war with Goeze had come to a stand-still, that 
the twelfth Anti-Goeze remained unpublished. 
Lessing turned from these polemical debates 
for recreation, rather than with a view to re- 
sume the battle, to old dramatic material 
which is naturally suggested to him at this 
time by its analogy with his controversies with 
Goeze. A conservative criticism places Les- 
sing’s first conception of the play about the 
time of his Italian journey, although he had 
sketched a similar polemico-religious drama 
as early as 1754. The following well-known 
extracts from Lessing’s letters will bring out 
the points which are of importance in this con- 
nection :— 

1. An Karl Lessing, den 11. August 1778: 
...; ‘*da habe ich diese vergangene Nacht 
einen narrischen Einfall gehabt. Ich habe 
vor vielen Jahren ein Schauspiel entworfen, 
dessen Inhalt eine Art von Analogie mit 
meinen gegenwartigen Streitigkeiten hat, die 
ich mir damals wohl nicht traumen liess..... 
Ich glaube eine sehr interessante Episode 
dazu erfunden zu haben, dass sich alles sehr 
gut soll lesen lassen, und ich gewiss den 
Theologen einen argern Possen damit spielen 
will als noch mit zehn Fragmenten.”’ 


11 “* Der Kritiker erweckte den Dichter.’’ Kuno Fischer, 
ibid., p- 4- 


12 From a letter to Elise Reimarus, quoted in Sime’s ‘Life of 
Lessing.’ Vol. ii, p. 235. Cf. the following words of Heine: 

“Die Kunst war fiir Lessing ebenfalls eine Tribiine, und 
wenn man ihn von der Kanzel abstiess, dann sprang er aufs 
Theater, und sprach dort noch viel deutlicher und gewann 
sich ein noch zahlreicheres Publikum.”’ 





It is interesting to observe how the dramatic 
and critical impulses of the author are alive at 
once. His attention was originally called to 
the dramatic possibilities of Boccaccio’s story 
without any thoughts of the part it was to play 
in his theological debates. And when Lessing 
finally takes it up, struck with the use he can 
make of it, it still appeals to him as interesting 
dramatic material. 

2. An Karl Lessing, den 7. November 1778: 
‘*Mein Nathan... ist ein Stiick, welches ich 
schon vor drey Jahren, gleich nach meiner 
Zuriickkunft von der Reise, vollends auf’s Reine 
bringen und drucken lassen wollen. Ich habe 
es jetzt nur wieder vorgesucht, weil mir auf 
einmal beyfiel, dass ich, nach einigen kleinen 
Veranderungen des Plans, dem Feinde auf 


einer andern Seite damit in die Flanke fallen 
kOnne.”’ 


It would appear plain then, beyond possibility 
of contradiction, that the play was fully sketch- 
ed and planned three years before Lessing had 
ever heard of Goeze. Whether any parts of 
the play as originally conceived were written 
down or not, is a matter of conjecture; this 
does not seem improbable, considering Les- 
sing’s habit of sketching his plays in full before 
beginning to finish any part of them. 

3. An Herder, den to. Jenner 1779: ‘Ich 

will hoffen dass Sie weder den Propheten 
Nathan noch eine Satire auf Goezen erwarten 
... Introite et hic Dii sunt.”’ 
This utterance, coupled with the following 
from 2—from which we have already quoted: 
‘Mein Stiick hat mit unsern jetzigen Schwarz- 
récken nichts zu thun,’’—shows plainly that 
Lessing was on a higher plane than his friends 
supposed. His evident desire is to give them 
an idea of the depth and breadth of the subject 
he has on his hands. The following extracts 
confirm this impression : 

4. An Karl Lessing, den 18. April 1779: 
‘*Es kann sein, dass mein Nathan im Ganzen 
wenig Wirkung thun wiirde wenn es auf das 
Theater kame, welches wohl nie geschehen 
wird. Genug, wenn es sich mit Interesse nur 
lieset, und unter tausend Lesern nur Ejiner 


daraus_an der Evidenz und Allgemeinheit 
seiner Religion zweifeln lernt.’’ 


5. An Jacobi, den 18. Mai 1779: ‘‘ Nathan ist 
ein Sohn seines [Lessing writes in the third 
person] eintretenden Alters, den die Polemik 
entbinden helfen.’’ 


6. An Karl Lessing, den 20. Oktober 1778: 
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‘Jetzt ist man hier auf meinen Nathan ge- 
spannt, und besorgt sich davon, ich weiss nicht 
was. Aber, lieber Bruder, selbst Du hast Dir 
eine ganz unrechte Idee davon gemacht. Es 
wird nichts weniger, als ein satirisches Stiick, 
um den Kampfplatz mit Hohngelachter zu 
verlassen. Es wird ein so riihrendes Stiick, 
als ich nur immer gemacht habe. ... . 7 


This extract has purposely been set out of 
its chronological order. It is evident that 
Lessing had no idea, even at the first, of 
writing a satire or wholly didactic composition. 

The points definitely determined, then, by 
these extracts from Lessing’s correspondence, 
are these : 

1. That the drama was originally planned , 
with no thoughts of pointing a particular truth. 
The general subject of toleration was, of | 
course, in Lessing’s mind, as it was the real | 
point to Boccaccio’s story ;3 but it was the 
dramatic possibilites of the fable which, ac- | 
cording to Lessing’s own statement, attracted 
his attention. 

2. That the play was afterwards so altered | 
that, without degenerating into a mere polem- 
ic, it was designed to teach a lesson. 

3. That the play in so far lost its dramatic 
form that Lessing himself thought it unfit for 
the stage, and himself called it a ‘‘drama- | 
tisches Gedicht.’"4 It is possible that, later, | 
Lessing had hopes that the play might be 
presented. But he evidently recognized that | 
he had not followed, in its composition, the | 
ordinary dramatic rules, as he himself under- 
stood them. 

4. That the didactic element, while it modi- 
fied the dramatic form of the play, did not, ac- | 
cording to Lessing’s own view, destroy its 
dramatic spirit. 

To call the play a perfectly constructed 
drama, then, is to misunderstand Lessing’s 
powers and to contradict all evidence furnished 
by the history of the play itself. To deny the 
dramatic spirit of the work, is to do a similar 
injustice to Lessing, and like violence to fact. 
Is it altogether fanciful to suppose that Les- 
sing reverted to the original play, with hard 
thoughts of the use he might make of it 
against his enemies; but as he worked and 


13 Kuno Fischer, zd7d, p. 42. 
14 Diintzer’s explanation of this seems forced ; see Op. 
Cit., pp. 60-63. 
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pondered, his thoughts inevitably mellowed 
and broadened, the -old dramatic instinct 
awoke, and the play received that spirit of 
toleration and that dramatic coloring, which 
give it both dignity and movement, repose 
and life? ‘Nathan’ would certainly lose its 
chief charm if it is considered as pure drama, 
or held to be a mere ‘“‘ Essay on Toleration in 
the form of a dialogue.’’ As it stands, the 
play is one of the most interesting bits of work 
in its history and construction to be found in 
modern German literature. It is the best ex- 
pression of the genius of one of the greatest 
and most original of German thinkers. 

III. Finally, we must examine the qualities 
of the play itself, to determine how the dra- 
matic and didactic elements are combined. 
We have seen that the critics have emphasized 
the one element or the other, the more or less 
they have been disposed to regard the work 
as real drama. Kuno Fischer’s argument*s 
may be summarized as follows: 

The essential feature of Lessing’s treatment 
of the fable of the Ring is; that he causes the 
true ring to disappear. For the father ex- 
pressly states that he himself cannot dis- 
tinguish between the true ring and the two 
false rings : 

** Das gelingt 
Dem Kiinstler. Da er ihm die Ringe bringt, 


Kann selbst der Vater seinen Musterring nicht unter- 
scheiden.” 


Impossible, therefore, for the judge to decide 
between the three sons, since all three rings 
have apparently the same value: 

**O so seid ihr alle drei 


Betrogene Betriiger! Eure Ringe 
Sind alle drei nicht echt.’”’ 


This is the negative decision. There follows 
a positive judgment which is pronounced not 
as a legal sentence, but in the form of advice. 
Their rings are a proof of the love they bore 
their father, the reward of their obedience. 
Let them then cease to believe in any magic 
virtue in their rings; let the same faith which 
gave them confidence in the efficacy of the 
rings come to their aid, and help them win the 
love of God and of their fellowmen, as they 
had already earned the love of their father, by 


15 Op. Cit., pp. 77-157. 
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an unselfish, peaceful and consecrated life. 
Thus a later day will come, when a wiser 
judge will show them that their rings as out- 
ward symbols of their father’s love are no 
longer necessary, and they will be united in 
peace and harmony. 

According to Fischer, too, the Ring Story as 
thus interpreted occupies a central position, 
and the action and the characters are ex- 
plained in the light of this one thought. The 
plot consists in the bringing together of repre- 
sentatives of the three hostile religions. The 
union of Saladin and Nathan, Recha and the 
Tempelherr symbolizes thus the future one- 
ness of humanity which shall have outgrown 
religious forms. Fischer finds that the action, 
as thus explained, contains much that is incon- 
gruous and well-nigh incredible, besides being 
loose and dramatically weak. As with the 
action, so with the characters. These are not 
developed by the action, but are portrayed 
with reference to the central idea as expound- 
ed in the Ring Story. 

“Es handelt sich zwischen echtem und 

unechtem Glauben, Wesen und _ Schein, 
Religion und Ring: das Thema der Parabel 
ist auch das Thema der Charactere im ‘ Nath- 
an,’ der Schliissel zu ihrem Verhaltniss,’’ 
(p. gI.). 
The characters are thus types, and the play 
becomes a ‘‘ dramatisches Gemialde religiéser 
Charactere,’’ (p. 93). These are arranged in 
an ascending scale,according as they represent 
the essence of religion as opposed to mere 
outward appearance. Nathan himself stands 
at the head. ‘‘ Der Character steht vor uns 
auf den die anderen wie in einer Stufenleiter 
hinweisen,”’ (p. 158). 

We have already shown why such an inter- 
pretation seems unsatisfactory. The dramatic 
element is almost lost sight of. The action is 
but a weak dramatization of the thought and 
contributes little or nothing to the effective- 
ness of the work asa whole. But such a con- 
clusion does not agree with what we know of 
Lessing’s dramatic genius, and of the history 
of the play. 

Diintzer’s interpretation is even more un- 
satisfactory.‘6 He starts with the assumption 
that the Ring Story is not the centre of the 
play at all: 


16 Of. Cit., pp. 34-53, and 268 ff. 
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‘So sollte dieser Satz nicht als theoretische - 
Lehre hervortreten, sondern als Richtschnur 
seines Handelns, die er nur auf die gegebene 
Veranlassung ausspricht, die sich aber in 
seinem hier in der Gegenwart und der Ver- 
= sich darstellenden Leben bewahrt,”’ 
p. 4I. 

Diintzer states expressly (p. 51 ff.) that grant- 
ing that Lessing intended to represent his 
hero as opposed to all revealed religions, yet 
he contrived such a clever plot that the didac- 
tic element disappears in the back-ground and 
leaves a free, unhampered, dramatic move- 
ment. ‘Nathan der Weise’ is the dramatic 
story of the meeting of brother and sister who 
had been separated in their youth, under the 
auspices of a Jew endowed with wisdom and 
a large religious faith. The real centre of the 
action is the love of the Tempelherr for Recha, 
which suggests the events leading up to the 
conclusion. Thus we have a consistent action 
and living characters, a real drama. But, 
here again, the thought has suffered in the 
demonstration of the dramatic excellencies of 
the plot. Lessing is not writing a pure drama 
as is proved by the history of the play. More- 
over, the action even as outlined is defective, 
since the character of Nathan is not developed 
by it, and the miraculous element is too promi- 
nent to make the action seem wholly probable. 
But our main difficulty is in believing that the 
thought is really so subordinate a part of the 
whole, that the Ring Story is nothing more 
than a chance episode which gives us a 
glimpse into the character of Nathan. The 
direct teaching of the play is too forceful and 
eloquent to be lost sight of. 

The following interpretation of ‘Nathan’ 
has been attempted in the belief that the two 
elements in the work are not in opposition, 
but are closely and inseparably combined. It 
is not a case of a lame action overburdened 
by the thought, or of a brilliant plot which 
removes our interest in the underlying thought. 
The two are one. The thought suggests the 
action and is included in it. 

Kuno Fischer, in his otherwise admirable 
interpretation of the Ring Story, fails in this, 
that he considers the final oneness of humani- 
ty to be the point of the fable, thus laying too 
little emphasis upon the personal element in 
the story. The former is the distant fruition, 
the latter is the present issue: 
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‘* Es eifre jeder seiner unbestochnen 

Von Vorurtheilen freien Liebe nach ! 

Es strebe von euch jeder um die Wette, 

Die Kraft des Steins in seinem Ring an Tag zu legen.” 


P The true ring only exerted its magical virtue 


on the condition that its possessor wore it 
with full confidence in its strength: 
“Und hatte die gemeine Kraft, vor Gott 


Und Menschen angenehm zu machen, wer 
In dieser Zuversicht ihn trug.” 


But this is no longer possible since two other 
rings exist, and all three are the gifts of a 
loving father, whom to doubt would be sin. 
There must be substituted for the faith in the 
ring itself, then, a determined effort to prove 
it genuine. We are thus led back to the first 
principle in Lessing’s religious belief. The 
Ring Story is Lessing’s theology epitomized. 
Religion rests in nothing upon the form of a 
man’s belief, but depends wholly upon the 
moral activity of his nature. Lessing is 
dramatic even to his beliefs. A real love for 
humanity, an entire unselfishness in daily 
conduct, and a complete submission to the 
will of God, are the main features of his 
religious faith. Nathan, Lessing’s religious 
ideal stands for all these things. Traditional 
Christianity often opposes these things, and, 
therefore, Lessing opposes traditional Christi- 
anity. Intolerance and bigotry are immoral. 
In so far as any religious system is intolerant 
and bigoted, it isimmoral. Instead of trusting 
in the magic of any scheme of salvation 
we must prove by our upright living that our 
religion is genuine. It is easier to defend 
one’s religion in word than in deed. 
** Begreifst du aber 


Wie viel andichtig schwarmen leichter als 
Gut handeln ist ?”’ 


This is the one thought which runs all 
through Lessing’s utterances on religion. In 
a letter written to his father, May 30th, 1749, 
thirty years before ‘Nathan der Weise’ was 
written, Lessing declares that Christianity is 
not something to be inherited from one’s 
ancestors, and that to love one’s enemy is a 
better proof of the reality of one’s religion, 
than to repeat word for word the doctrines of 
the church. His Anti-Goeze papers are full 
of the same idea. His criticisms on the Bible 
are solely intended to prove that no book can 





be so inspired as to reveal to man a salvation 
which he must not struggle to obtain; and 
that a man may honestly struggle and obtain 
salvation, even without knowledge of that 
book. It is this tremendous ethical teaching, 


.dramatic in its very nature, which he preaches 


at the end of his life from ‘‘ his favorite pulpit, 
the stage.”’ 

If this be the teaching of the Ring Story, as 
itis the teaching of Lessing’s life, it is plain 
what relation it bears to the action and to the 
characters in ‘ Nathan der Weise.’ The action 
does not symbolize the oneness of humanity 
in bringing together Recha and Saladin and 
the Tempelherr, nor is the touching story told 
without any reference to an underlying idea. 
The action describes the struggle of men and 
women to realize for themselves a_ broad 
religious faith. The last scene does not pro- 
phetically describe the future union of all 
peoples in a human family; it gives us the as- 
surance that those natures whose struggles 
and progress we had followed with such 
interest and concern, had won the victory over 
themselves and stood at last together, united 
by a single bond, inspired by a single purpose. 
The whole action leads up to this great con- 
summation scene. Thus viewed, it is logical 
and direct. It represents the thought of the 
Ring Story dramatically wrought out in men’s 
lives. 

The relation of the different characters to 
the action is an interesting and fruitful study. 
We can only touch upon the main points. In 
the case of Nathan himself, the conflict has 
ceased before the play has opened. But he 
gives us the description of his own spiritual 
experience. He tells us of the awful furnace 
of affliction he has passed through, of the 
murder of his wife and children, of the eternal 
hatred he had sworn towards Christians: 

*€ Doch nun kam die Vernunft allmihlig wieder, 
Sie sprach mit sanfter Stimme: Und doch ist Gott! 
Doch war auch Gottes Rathschluss das! Wohlan! 
Komm! tibe das was du lingst begriffen hast; 

Was sicherlich zu iiben schwerer nicht, 

Als zu begreifen ist, wenn du nur willst. 


Steh auf’ !—Ich stand und rief zu Gott: ich will! 
Willst du nur, dass ich will!” 


There is little development of the character 
of Nathaninthe play. The action is not found 
here. He has finished his race, and stands at 
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the goal toward which others are struggling. 

With Nathan stands the pious Klosterbruder, 
and these are the stationary prophets of the 
Good. Opposite are placed Daja and the 
Patriarch. The contrast is complete. All 
that is religiously bigoted and intolerant and 
gross finds its complete expression in them. 
But between Nathan and the Klosterbruder 
on the one hand, and Daja and the Patriarch 
on the other, are the Tempelherr and Al Hafi. 
And in the struggle of these, and especially of 
the former, to attain a truly spiritual life, lies 
the heart of the drama. They see the strength 
and beauty of the character of Nathan, yet 
they are cramped by their environment and 
by their prejudices. With them there is con- 
stant endeavor to tear away from what is low, 
to raise themselves to a higher life. The love 
of the Tempelherr for Recha, his pride and 
prejudice which he learns to overcome, his 
relations with the Patriarch whom he begins 
by seeking and ends by despising, and with 
Nathan whom he begins by despising and 
learns to love, these are the steps which lead 
to his final triumph over self. What is true of 
the Tempelherr is true of Al Hafi, to a less 
degree. He reaches the height of the Kloster- 
bruder, who sees in isolation the only safety of 
a pure life, but not the loftier plane of Nathan, 
or the Tempelherr, who have learned to con- 
quer self in the world, and henceforth live for 
the world. 

Saladin, Sittah and Recha, these are easily 
grouped. They all receive some impulse 
towards the Truth, either from the movings of 
human affection, or drawn by the words of 
Nathan. The struggle of man, be he Moham- 
medan, Jew or Christian, towards the truth, 
and that religion consists in life, not in form, 
this is at once the underlying idea of the play 
and the key to the action. This spiritual con- 
flict arouses our warmest sympathies. The 
story of the Tempelherr is the Ring Story 
dramatized. It is the great world-drama of 
all human experience. For what is all spiritu- 
al life but the growth from smaller conceptions 
to larger, from petty views of Truth, as narrow 
as immediate environment, to the fullest idea 
of the Fatherhood of God, and the Brother- 


hood of Man? 
RAYMOND CALKINS. 


Towa College. 
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THE SOURCE OF PEELE’S “AR- 
RAIGNMENT OF PARTS.” 


Aout the year 1581 the children of the Chapel 
Royal presented the “Arraignment of Paris ’”’ 
at Court before the Queen. This drama is 
more of a masque than a play, and the plot is 
an admirably conceived piece of flattery of 
Elizabeth, the idea of which has heretofore 
been accredited to Peele. I transcribe Ward’s 
brief synopsis : 

‘After, in the earlier part of the play, we 
have gone through the well-known story of 
Paris and CEnone, and the judgment of Paris 
between the contending goddesses, the novel 
element begins in the arraignment of Paris 
before Zeus and the tribunal of Olympus for 
having adjudged the apple of Ate to Venus. 
On the ground that the act was committed in 
the vicinity of a place sacred to Diana, the 
final judgment is committed to her hands, 
and she solves the difficulty by awarding the 
apple to none of the rivals, but to a gracious 
nymph ‘whose name Eliza is’ (whom Pallas, 
with appropriate readiness of wit, recognizes 


to be the same as she ‘whom some Zabeta 
call’).’’2 


Now the name, Zabeta, is that under which 
Elizabeth was celebrated by the poet George 
Gascoigne, dead then some seven years, ina 
masque so entitled, prepared at the instance 
of the Earl of Leicester as one of the series of 
pageants and entertainments at Kenilworth, 
1575. The plot of this masque concludes with 
the descent of Iris as a messenger from Juno 
to the Queen, who is advised to cease follow- 
ing Diana, and promised a prolongation of her 
present happiness at Kenilworth ‘‘ in wedded 
state.’’2 We are not surprised to learn that 
this ‘‘shew’’ never ‘“‘came to execution”; 
and it is more than likely that Elizabeth, learn- 
ing the nature of its plot, as such things are 
not wont to be kept secret at court, stayed its 
performance, objecting to be thus courted in 
the face of the nation with allegorical simili- 
tudes. Gascoigne thus celebrates the excel- 
lence of Zabeta: Diana is speaking : 


** Zabeta, hyr whose excellencie was such 
In all respects of every qualitie, 
As gods themselves those gifts in her did grutch. 
My sister first, which Pallas hath to name, 


1 Ward, ‘ Engl. Dram. Lit.,’ i, 205. 
2 “The Princelye Pleasures at Kenelworth.’’ Hazlitt’s 
‘ Gascoigne’, i, 123. 
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Envyed Zabeta for her learned brayne, 

My sister Venus feared Zabeta’s fame, 

Whose gleames of grace hyr beuties blase did stayne; 
Apollo dread to touch an instrument, 

Where my Zabeta chaunst to come in place: 
Yea Mercurie was not so eloquent, 

Nor in his words had halfe so good a grace, 

My step dame, Juno, in her glittering guyse, 
Was nothing like so heavenlie to beholde: 

Short tale to make Zabeta was the wight, 

On whom to think my heart now waxeth cold.’’3 


It will be noticed that we here have Zabeta, 
the favorite nymph of Diana, in contest with 
the heavenly qualities of all the gods of Olym- 
pus, declared peerless. But this is not all. 
On the new year’s day before his death, Gas- 
coigne presented the Queen with a handsomely 
engrossed MS. of a satirical poem, entitled 
“The Grief of Joye’’, in which he celebrates 
the vanities of youth, beauty, strength and 
activity, and indulges from time to time in that 
ecstatic vein of flattery ‘‘ that so did take Eliza 
and our James.’’ This MS. remained among 
the royal archives and was not printed until 
our day. But it was easily accessible. <A 
passage such as the following, might easily 
have been recalled to recollection by one of 
the many court followers who had heard it 
and thus transmitted it to Peele. Inshort, the 


MCCCVIJ 


kernel of the clever adaptation of the old tale 
of the award of the apple of Ate to the ‘‘Ar- 
raignment of Paris’’ is contained in the last 
three lines of the following stanza: 


** This is the Queene whose only looke subdewed 
Her prowdest foes withowten speare or sheelde, 
This is the Queene whome never eve yet viewed, 
But streight the hart was forst thereby to yeelde, 
This Queene it is who, had she sat in feeld 
When Paris judged that Venus bare the bell, 
The prize were hers, for she deserved it well.’’4 


FELIX E. SCHELLING. 


University of Pennsylvania. 





MANUSCRIPTS IN THE PISTOJESE 
DIALECT. 


THE two following Pistojese documents, which 
exist in MS. in the Archivio di Stato di Fi- 
renze, were copied by me in May, 1892, while 
I was engaged at Florence in collecting ma- 
terial for my Thesis on the Pistojese dialect.* 
I give below an exact reproduction of the two 
MSS. and then indicate their dialect peculiari- 
ties. 

MS. no. 1. Pistoia 1307 di Luglio, cart. 

This MS. consists of only one folio, which is 
numbered 22. The text is as follows: 





DI LULIO. 


Fol. 22. chonpero nome saracini da churado 
ser bartolomei staiora sei epanori uno 
e pugni di tera aporta chaldaticha 
chon fine daluna parte la strada 
da la sechonda lo ueschouado di 
pistoia da la téza rede di schata 
forese da la quarta la uia che uae 


sup le cierche e uero che 


nel mile treciento dicienove 

Al tenp dela bate di paciana 

si fecie lantiporto ela strada 
nuoua ando la strada elantiporto 


el foso nuouo delantiporto ando 


luna parte di questa tera onde 


3 Ibid,, 119. Cf. with this passage Diana’s praise of the nymph Eliza in the “Arraignment,” Act v. 
4 Hazl., ‘Gascoigne,’ ii, 269, Gascoigne had been previously the victim of greater depredations than this at the 


hands of Abraham Fleming in the “‘ Hermit’s Tale.” 


*My attention was called to these documents by Signor E. G. Parodi of the Jstituto degli Studj Superiori di Firenze. 
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la bate fecie stimare emisurare 

li terreii alapo luti p fare 

risaluare lo danno chosi promise 
nolo poteo atenere poe che 

mess filipo tradiei li tole da 

no potello atenere eposa la diede 
a chastrucio sie che nesuno noe 
fue mai risaluato 

chon pero chele parti da ser maceo 
guiduci da .s. paolo uno afitto 

lo quale paghaua al ueschouado 
grano quartine cinque 

allo paghato e paghasi ognanno 

la quale tera e nello foso nuoue 

a uallo paghato p no potere fare 
altro 

ancho chon pero chele da buci chauerni 
uno pecuolo ou era suso una 
chapana al oste de firentini fue 
arsa chonfinaua chol antiporto 
charta p mano di ser pamegianno 
pucie di ser jachopo di ser (or p?) uenture. 


MS. no. 2. Adlogazione di una bottega di Of this MS. two folios remain, one numbered 
prestiti a pegno, Pistoja, cart., 1397, sett. 30, | 283, and the other 285. The text is as fol- 
ott. 1. lows: 

Fol. 283. A 1 nome di dio Am Anno della nactivita del nostro singnore MCCCLXXXX sette di ultimo 
di septbre 


S ia manifesto a chi leggiera Gsta psente scripta, come Anno e di pdicti, doffo di filippo di 
messer attauiano de laczari da pistoia a sengno e concedeo, .a. Antone et karlino fratelli e 
filgliuoli che furono 
di ser spada di ser karlino da pistoia., crediti 7 nomi. di crediti facti rytracti. sopra peng- 
nora. e pengni dati 7 obligati p essi crediti li quali sono. in una boctegha di presto. posta i 
pistoia nella capp di santa maria pte anselmi nella chasa. di dandrea di chele del passare. 
la quale boctegha solea fare bartho di Iohi_braccii chiamato pdi lanima 7 alla quale boc- 
tegha sono céfnti dalle due parti uia dalla terza e quarta li beni del dicto Andrea e de quali 
crediti apparisce, nel libri della dicta boctegha e motanoi soma 7 i tucto. fior? (. - - -) S. 
(. - - -). sti pacti auuti tralloro che dicti Antone e karlino possono e alloro sia licito lidicti 


crediti col merito rischuotere. da debitori.e a chi paghasse ristituire. le sengnora che 
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fossono e sono p quello cosi facto debito, obligate 7 date le quali sono nella dicta boctegha 
et se si trouasse. chelle fosse p stato. aragione di merito piu che dr“octo p libr. o soldi due 
p fior™ ouera méte, che crediti scripti ne dicti libri i alchuna pte. fossono. sopra messi cioe 
piu scripto a ragione de debitori che no douessono dare, quella cosi facta qtita, si debbia 
ridurre. alla uera soma p stata e a merito di dr octo p Ibr™ oue Ibr fossono state e disoldi- 


due A fior™ oue fior™ fossono P stati cioe p cia scheduno mese. e Gsto cosi facto sopra piu 
Pp q pra p 





si debbia sbactere. della soma pdca scripta di sopra e di tra la dicta e oltra ladicta somma 
de dicti crediti. li dicti Antone e karlino, p chagione di p stanza anno auuto e riceuuto. dal 
dicta doffo. ff. i tucto. sono li crediti e dr~ p stati ff mille cinquecento. Questi mille cinque- 
cento fior™ p mectono li dicti Antone e karlino, dare 7 ristituire al dicto doffo. a ongni sua 
uolonta e beneplacito in denari contanti 0 uero increditi sopra pengnora. buone e sofficiéti 
e dare e paghare p iteresse al dicto doffo. de dicti denari oltra lo dicto chapitale. il primo 
ano finito c6minciando a di detto. a ragione di ff sedici p centinaio e li altri aiii sequéti cia- 
scheduno ano, a ragione di ff dicesette di dr. e cosi p mettono p solépne stipulagione li 
dicti Antone 7 karlino i solido. al dicto doffo p séte fare 7 obseruare e alla exceptione della 
no numerata pecunia renunzano. E a fede delle pdicte cose scriue a scritto karlino, qsta 


scritta e antone se soscritto pséte li infrascritti testimoni. 


A Inome didio am adi pmo doctobre di settembz MCCCLXXXXVIJ i pistoia 
oligiera' presente 

S ia manifesto a chiuedera | sta. schritta chome Qsto di detto di sop doffo di filippo de lazari 
di pistoia a logho 7 a segnio lasua bottegha laqle tenea bartheo digiouani bracci detto 
pdilani ma posta i pistoia nella capella disantamaria prete anselmi che lagle abitazione 
edandrea dichele delpassera chonfinata dalle due parti uia dalla terza 7 quarta ildetto 
andrea, adantonio 7 charlino d serspada i pegniora chome i nessa bottegha sono chongsti 
patti 7 modi 7 cho dizioni chapsso diremo 7 pma, 

asegniata asegniate alli 

C heldetto doffo sia tenuto 7 debbia ladetta bottegha « cioe ledette pegniora adetti antonio 7 
charlino chomei nessa bottegha senmo, cholchapitale 7 chol merito i fine alpsente—di 
aragione didenari otto plira 7 a soldi due ilfiorino chongsto che se pschaso auenisse che i 
sudette pegniora fusse presto : aminore pregio che denari otto plira cheqllo meno sidebba— 


diquanta fuseno 
Il detto asegniaméto 7 ristorarne il detto antonio 7 charlino 7 che 7 se p chaso auenisse 


2 This line indicates that the words immediately below (or above) have been erased in the MS. 
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The handwriting of folio 283 differs from 
that of folio 285; the spelling also is different, 
as may be seen from the following series of 


compared words: 


FOLIO 283. 
sengno, 
pengnora, pengni, 
singnore, sengnora, ongni, 





laczari, 
boctegha, 
octo, 

dicto, 

pacti, 
promectono, promettono, 
nactivita, 
tucto, facto, 
scripta, scritto, 
karlino, 
chelle, 
braccii, 
Antone, 

fosse, fossono, 
debbia, 


FOLIO 285. 
segnio, 
pegniora, 





asegniata, asegniamento, 
lazari, 

bottegha, 

otto (but octobre), 

detto, 

patti, 








schritta, 
charlino, 
chele, 

bracci, 
antonio, 

fusse, fuseno, 
debbia, debba. 


The dialect peculiarities of these two MSS. 
(1, 2) are represented by the following phe- 


nomena: 


Tonic VOwELS. 
1. Tonic ¢,3 after a palatal,>7zg- trecignto 
(folio 22); é, after a palatal, >7ze- cierche 22. 
2. Tonic 7 stands: dicfo (folio 283). 
3. Tonic g stands: /ogho (folio 285); 9>a: 


Susse 285. 


ATONIC VOWELS. 
1. Pretonic e stands: dicesette 283, vedera 
285; pret. e>7- ristituire 283, by assimilation ; 
pret. ¢, after a palatal,>ze: dicienove 22, 


leggiera 283. 


2. Pretonic o>a: attaviano 283, by assimi- 


tion. 


3. Post-tonic a stands: o/tra 283. 
4. Post-tonic e is hung on after oxytones as 
an off-glide: uae, fue, noe, peroe 22, cioe 283. 


CONSONANTS. 


1. c>ch, g>gh in any position: chenpero, 


churado, chaldaticha, chon, sechonda, vescho- 
vado, schata, chosi, chastrucio, paghava, pag- 
hasi, ancho, chaverni, chapana, chonfinava, 
chol, charta, jachopo, 22, chasa, rischuotere, 


3 The letters are given in alphabetical order. 


alchuna, chagione, chapitale, boctegha, pa- 
hare 283, schritta, chome, chonfinata, chaso, 
logho 285. This ch (or gh), at least when inter- 
vocalic, was probably pronounced as an open 
consonant, for the intervocalic stop-consonants 
c (=&), g after the accent, become the open 
consonants ch, gh in modern Pistojese and 
Florentine. 

2. Epenthesis of ¢, (a) Before ¢: nactivita 
283; (b) Before z: daczari 283. 

3. ¢ (+¢#) stands: predicti, rytracti, dicto, 
pacti, facto, octo, octobre 283. 

4. 2 of the article is not doubled when it is 
preceded by the prepositions da, de: da Ja, 
delabate 22; intervocalic 7>//: chelle, alloro, 
tralloro 283; \’ is written lei: filgliuoli 283. 

5. m (+labial)> (+labial) ; zenp 22. 

6. n’ in folio 283 is written ugn: singnore, 
sengno, pengnora, pengni, sengnora, ongni, 
but in 285, the next folio, it is indicated by 
gui: segnio, pegniore, asegniata, asegniamen- 
Zo. 

7. p (+¢) stands: septembre, scripto, ex- 
ceptione 283. 

8. Intervocalic ps>s: mesuno 22. 

g. Intervocalic rr>r: tera 22; r+l>Z/: 
potello 22. 

10. Intervocalic ss>s: foso 22. 

11. Intervocalic 4~—>g’; stipulagione 283. 

12. Intervocalic ¢h>ct: boctegha, Apdthéck 
283. 

13. Intervocalic ¢> ct: tucto 283. 


MORPHOLOGY. 


1. The definite article. 

(a) Mase. singular: Jo (guale), lo (ueschoua- 
do), lo (danno) 22, lo (dicto) 283; el ( foso) 22. 

(b) Mase. plural: 4 (derreii) 22, i (quali), li 
(benz), i (dicti) four times, 4 (crediti), li (altri), 
li (infrascritti) 283. 

2. The old plurals Jengnora, sengnora 283. 

3. Verbs: Pres. Ind. 3. wae 22; Imp. Ind. 3. 
solea 283, tenea 285; Pret. Ind. 3. fecie, fue, 
poteo (?) 22, concedeo (?) 283; Fut. Ind. 3. uede- 
va 285; Pres. Subj. 3. ste 22, debbia 283, 285, 
formed by analogy with addia, sappia; Imp. 
Subj. 3. /usse 285, 6. /fuseno, 285; fossono, 
douessono 283, formed by analogy with other 
tenses in -ono. 

J. D. BRUNER. 





Johns Hopkins University. 
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GERMANIC PHILOLOGY. 


Grundriss der Germanischen Philologie, 
unter Mitwirkung von K. von Amira, W. 
Arndt, O. Behaghel, A. Brandl, H. Jelling- 
haus, K. Th. von Inama-Sternegg, Kr. 
KA4lund, Fr. Kauffmann, F. Kluge, R. Kégel, 
R. von Liliencron, K. Luick, A. Lundell, J. 
Meier, E. Mogk, A. Noreen, J. Schipper, H. 
Schiick, A. Schultz, Th. Siebs, E. Sievers, 
B. Symons, F. Vogt, Ph. Wegener, J. te 
Winkel, J. Wright, herausgegeben von Her- 
mann Paul, ord. Professor der deutschen 
Sprache und Literatur an der Universitat 
Freiburg i. B.—1. Lieferung. Mit einer 
Tafel. Strassburg: Karl J. Triibner. 1889, 
256 pp. 8vo. 


II].—METHODENLEHRE. 


Die Methodenlehre zerfallt bei Paul in sechs 
Abschnitte: 1. Allgemeines (S. 152), 2. Inter- 
pretation (S. 170), 3. Textkritik (S. 176), 4. 
Kritik der Zeugnisse (S. 188), 5. Sprach- 
geschichte (S. 192), 6. Literaturgeschichte 
(S. 215). 

‘Das Wesen der wissenschaftlichen Methode 
besteht eben darin, dass man genaue Rechen- 
schaft iiber das eingeschlagene Verfahren zu 
geben vermag und sich der Griinde, warum 
man so und nicht anders verfahrt, deutlich be- 
wusst ist’’ (S. 152). 

Darnach ware wissenschaftliches Verfahren 
noch nicht wissenschaftliche Methode, sondern 
letztere wiirde erst da beginnen, wo man 
anzugeben weiss, inwiefern das eingeschlag- 
ene Verfahren wissenschaftlich ist; z. B. ein 
Gelehrter, welcher der Wissenschaft neue 
Bahnen erschliesst, aber tiber sein Verfahren 
nicht reflectiert hat und nicht anzugeben 
wiisste, warum er gerade diesen Weg ein- 
geschlagen hat, wiirde der wissenschaftlichen 
Methode ermangeln. Ein andrer, der sich in 
den ausgetretenen Pfaden des allgemein Be- 
kannten bewegt, aber Auskunft zu geben 
weiss, weshalb er so und nicht anders verfahrt, 
wire im Besitze der _ wissenschaftlichen 
Methode. Ich denke, Paul hat hier die 
Methode mit der Methodenlehre, dem Re- 
flectieren iiber die Methode verwechselt. 
Dieser Irrtum aber ist bezeichnend fiir seine 
ganze Darstellung. Es tritt in dieser viel zu 
wenig hervor, dass die Methede nicht ein 








blosses Wissen sondern eine Kunstist. Aller- 
dings setzt die Methode Kenntnisse voraus, 
aber die Hauptsache sind nicht diese Kennt- 
nisse, sondern die Fahigkeit die Kenntnisse 
zur Férderung der Wissenschaft, zum Auffind- 
en neuer Gedanken zu verwerten. 

Die Methodenlehre nimmt zur Methode 
etwa dieselbe Stellung ein, wie die Poetik zur 
Dichtkunst oder die Theorie der Malerei zum 
Malen. Damit ist auch ausgesprochen, was 
die Methodenlehre leisten kann, und welchen 
Wert sie hat. Sie wird, vorausgesetzt dass 
sie zuverlassig ist, iiber die Methoden Aus- 
kunft geben, welche zu den bisherigen Er- 
gebnissen der Wissenschaft gefiihrt haben. 
Es ist damit noch nicht gesagt, dass derjenige, 
welcher die Methodenlehre in sich aufnimmt, 
sich die bisherige Methode der Wissenschaft 
praktisch angeeignet habe. Genau wissen, wie 
nach den Regeln der Kunst ein gutes Gemalde 
beschaffen sein sollte ist etwas andres als ein 
guter Maler sein. Wer Bopp’s, Grimm’s oder 
Schleicher’s Methode der Sprachforschung 
zutreffend analysiert, wird diesen Gelehrten 
dadurch als Sprachforscher noch nicht eben- 
biirtig. 

Hier ist weiter die Frage aufzuwerfen: 
reicht die blosse Kenntnis—oder auch die prak- 
tische Aneignung—der bisherigen Methode 
aus, die Wissenschaft zu fordern? Man darf 
im allgemeinen annehmen, dass Methode und 
Ergebnisse einer Wissenschaft sich decken, 
dass die Wissenschaft—einige gelegentliche 
Liicken etwa abgerechnet, an deren Ausfiil- 
lung aussere Umstande hinderten—diejenig- 
en Resultate erreicht hat, welche sie mit ihrer 
bisherigen Methode erreichen konnte. Jedes 
neue Ergebnis wird in der Regel zugleich 
eine—wenn auch minimale—Anderung der 
Methode enthalten. Umgekehrt muss, wer zu 
neuen Ergebnissen gelangen will, die bisherig- 
en Methoden zu verbessern suchen. Beides 
geht Hand in Hand. Gerade hier beginnt 
recht eigentlich die Kunst des Forschens, die 
Fahigkeit neue Entdeckungen zu machen. 
Und gerade hier verlasst uns Paul’s Method- 


enlehre. 
‘*Es wiirde,”’ sagt er (S. 168), 


‘tein vergebliches Unternehmen sein, die 
mannigfachen Wege, durch die man zuerst 
auf eine Entdeckung geftihrt werden kann, in 
Rubriken unterzubringen und danach Vor- 
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schriften erteilen zu wollen. Hierbei wird 
immer ein mehr oder weniger von Talent oder 
Gliick begiinstigtes Raten seinen Platz be- 
haupten.”’ 

Allerdings wird jeder neue Gedanke zunachst 
eine Vermutung sein, eine Frage welche der 
Forscher an sich selbst richtet.t_ Man wird die 
eine Vermutung vielleicht selbst wieder ver- 
werfen, bei einer andern die Entscheidung 
hinausschieben, noch andre aber als gesichert 
erkennen. In letzterem Falle wird das Raten 
zum Finden. Die Kunst der Methode besteht 
nicht in unsicherem Raten, sondern im Finden 
des Richtigen. Das Richtige wird mit den 
bisherigen Ergebnissen und Methoden der 
Wissenschaft in der Regel bis zu einem ge- 
wissen Grade in Widerspruch stehen. Je 
wichtiger ein neues Resultat ist und je grésser 
der Fortschritt ist, der mit ihm erzielt wird, um 
so mehr Aussicht hat es, von den Anhangern 
der bisherigen Anschauungsweise bekampft 
zu werden. Vielleicht wird die Methoden- 
lehre, die ein System des bisherigen Ver- 
fahrens gibt, der neuen Anschauung ebenfalls 
entgegentreten. 

Wenn ich nicht irre, hangt auch diese Mei- 
nungsverschiedenheit zum Teil wieder mit 
dem durchgreifenden Gegensatze zusammen, 
der zwischen Paul’s und meiner Richtung in 
den beiden vorhergehenden Abschnitten 
hervortrat. Paul bevorzugt iiberall das Allge- 
meine, erwartet den Fortschritt der Wissen- 
schaft auf dem Wege vom Allgemeinen zum 
Besonderen. Dem entspricht es, dass er die 
Methode in ein System bringen will, dem sich 
das Einzelne anpassen soll.2 Ich bin keines- 
wegs ein Gegner des Allgemeinen, aber ich 
modchte daneben dem Besonderen seinen 
eigenen Wert lassen. Eine Richtung in der 
Wissenschaft, fiir welche das Besondere nur 
um des Allgemeinen willen existiert, welche 
die Erforschung des Besonderen als blosse 
Anwendung feststehender Grundsatze be- 
trachtet, fiihrt zu Einseitigkeit. Der Methode, 


1 Scherer ZGDS.’ S. 25: ‘‘Alles Suchen und Finden geht 
von einem Ahnen und Raten aus, von der hypothetischen 
Verallgemeinerung eines oder weniger Appercus.” 


2 ** Einigung in den Resultaten, sagt Paul (S. 140), ist nur 
miglich auf Grund einer Einigung in der Methode.” Man 
darf aber mit demselben Rechte umgekehrt behaupten: Eini- 
gung in der Methode ist nur méglich auf Grund einer Eini- 
gung in den Resultaten. 
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welche vom Besonderen zum Allgemeinen 
vordringt, muss neben der Methode, welche 
das Besondere aus dem Allgemeinen ableitet, 
ihr Recht verbleiben. Auch die Methoden- 
lehre wird, gesetzt auch dass sie so vollkom- 
men wire, wie es nach dem heutigen Stand- 
punkte der Wissenschaft méglich ist, nicht 
ohne weiteres im Stande sein, iiber die be- 
sonderen Anschauungen der jetzigen oder der 
kiinftigen Wissenschaft zu entscheiden, son- 
dern sie wird ebenso sehr ihrerseits darauf 
bedacht sein miissen, sich den besonderen 
Anschauungen der Wissenschaft anzubeque- 
men, mit ihnen fortzuschreiten und von ihnen 
zu lernen. 

Der Wert der Methodenlehre bestimmt sich 
iibrigens nicht allein darnach, ob sie fiir die 
Aneignung einer guten Methode praktische 
Vorteile bietet, so wenig der Wert der Poetik 
allein davon abhangt, in welchem Masse sie 
dem Dichter praktischen Nutzen gewahrt. 
Theorie und Methodik der Wissenschaft k6nn- 
en mit demselben Rechte, wie die Geschichte 
der Wissenschaft, ihr Recht auf Existenz gel- 
tend machen; sie sind notwendige Teile einer 
vollstandigen Wissenschaftslehre. Eine um- 
fassende Methodik der Philologie wiirde aber 
auch, da die Philologie das gesammte geistige 
Leben eines Individuums zum Gegenstande 
hat, sich nahe mit einer allgemeinen Wissen- 
schaftslehre oder wenigstens einer Methodik 
der gesammten Geisteswissenschaften beriihr- 
en. Wer Paul’s Darstellung mit dem ersten 
Buche von Dilthey’s Einleitung in die Geistes- 
wissenschaften vergleicht, wird wahrnehmen, 
dass Theorie und Methodik der Philologie mit 
manchen allgemeinen Fragen der Geistes- 
wissenschaften, welche Paul garnicht beriibrt, 
eng zusammenhangen. 

Aber wie soll man Methode lernen, wenn 
nicht aus der ‘‘ Methodenlehre’’? wird man 
vielleicht fragen. Ich méchte mit der Gegen- 
frage antworten: haben ein Homer, Shake- 
speare oder Goethe das Dichten aus einem 
Lehrbuche der Poetik gelernt? stammt Kunst- 
fertigkeit tiiberhaupt aus theoretischer Darstel- 
lung der Kunst? Jede Kunst setzt Anlagen 
und Interesse voraus, ausserdem aber will sie 
geiibt sein. Maniibe sich an guten Vorbildern 
und indem man die Schule eines Meisters in 
der Kunst aufsucht. Der letztere Weg, die 
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praktische Anleitung bei einem Lehrer, der 
neue Gesichtspunkte aufzufinden weiss, wird 
den Anfanger am sichersten und schnellsten 
fordern. Wer nicht in der Lage ist, den 
miindlichen Unterricht eines fahigen Lehrers 
aufzusuchen, dem wird man raten miissen, 
dass er sich einerseits eine mdglichst intime 
Kenntnis des Gebietes zu verschaffen suche, 
auf welchem er zu arbeiten unternimmt, und 
dass er andrerseits sich an guten Mustern 
heranbilde, insbesondere einzelne Aufsatze, 
durch welche die Wissenschaft besonders ge- 
fordert ist, eingehend studiere. Er bemiihe 
sich dann, durch genauere Beobachtung des 
Tatsachlichen und scharferes Nachdenken tiber 
die Erklarung der Tatsachen selbst zu neuen 
Gesichtspunkten zu gelangen. Er wird die 
Erfahrung machen, dass auch hier der Anfang 
das Schwerste ist. Die erste neue Erklarung, 
welche er findet, wird ihm bei fortgesetzter 
Bemiihung wahrscheinlich bald eine Reihe 
weiterer neuer Gedanken an die Hand geben. 

Auf Paul’s Darstellung der Methodenlehre 
im Einzelnen ausfiihrlich einzugehen muss ich 
mir angesichts des Umfanges, welchen diese 
Anzeige schon gewonnen hat, leider versagen. 
Nur eive Bemerkung, die mir besonders dring- 
lich erscheint, mag sich hier noch anschliessen. 

Paul hattte nach meiner Meinung an irgend 
einer Stelle seiner Methodenlehre dem Lern- 
enden einscharfen sollen, dass es eine gute 
Sitte ist, die Quellen, welche man bei einer 
Arbeit benutzt, zu nennen; insbesondere auch 
den Urheber solcher Gedanken nicht zu ver- 
schweigen, die noch nicht Allgemeingut ge- 
worden sind und deren Herkunft nicht allge- 
mein bekannt ist. Allerdings wird ja dieser 
Brauch insbesondere in der Sprachwissen- 
schaft nicht immer beobachtet. Am ehesten 
kann man sich das Fehlen der Quellenangab- 
en gefallen lassen in Werken wie Fick’s Ver- 
gleichendem Worterbuch oder Kluge’s Ety- 
mologischem Worterbuch, wo grundsatzlich 
alle Citate weggelassen sind. Weniger leicht 
ist es zu entschuldigen, wenn in compendidésen 
Darstellungen, wie Kluge’s Vorgeschichte der 
germanischen Dialekte (in Paul’s Grundriss, 


.Bd. i.) oder Brugmann’s Grundriss der verg]. 


Grammatik, zwar Literaturangaben zugelassen 
sind, aber kein Gewicht darauf gelegt wird, 
den Urheber der Gedanken, von welchen die 
Darstellung Gebrauch macht, zu nennen. 





Ich bringe das hier besonders auch deshalb 
zur Sprache, weil Brugmann in dem Nach- 
worte zu seinem Grundrisse (Bd. II., 2, S. 1437) 
sich tiber diese Frage der Methodik in einer 
Weise ausspricht, die nach meiner Meinung 
auf einer irrigen Auffassung des Zweckes und 
Wertes der Literaturangaben beruht und not- 
wendig zu Missverstandnissen fiihren muss. 
Brugmann bemerkt: 

‘‘Ich habe principiell die ersten Urheber 
und meine Vorganger im Einzelnen nie ge- 
nannt (ausser etwa dass ich das Verner ’sche 
Gesetz unter diesem Namen erwahne u. dgl.), 
und mein Buch soll ganz und garnicht eine 
Ubersicht iiber die Geschichte der neuern 
Forschung bieten und den Anteil, den jeder 
Einzelne von uns an den Errungenschaften 
unsrer Wissenschaft hat, ans Licht stellen. 
Wo ich im Texte mit ‘sieh’ oder ‘ vgl.’ oder 
sonstwie auf andre sprachwissenschaftliche 
Arbeiten verweise, da geschieht es immer nur 
der Sache wegen.’’3 


Neu ist an dieser Bemerkung Brugmann’s 
die Auffassung, dass derjenige, welcher seine 
Vorganger im Einzelnen nicht systematisch 
nennt, nur der Sache diene, dagegen derjenige, 
welcher seine Quellen genau angibt, das 
persOnliche Interesse derjenigen, welche sich 
an der Forschung beteiligen, und die Geschich- 
te der Forschung im Auge habe. Ich muss 
gestehen, dass wenn ich den Urheber einer 
neuen Ansicht nenne oder die Literatur 
iiber ein bestimmtes Problem angebe, mir 
dabei der Gedanke an die Geschichte der 
Wissenschaft zunachst fern liegt. Allerdings 
gebe ich zu, dass durch genaue Literaturan- 
gaben eine zuverlassige Geschichte der For- 
schung erleichtert wird,wahrend systematische 
Vernachlassigung dieser Angaben demjenig- 
en, der jetzt oder kiinftighin die Geschichte 
der Wissenschaft zu verfolgen sucht, seine 
Arbeit erschwert. Aber ich glaube nicht, dass 
man an einen Gelehrten die Anforderung 
stellen darf, er solle bei der Erwahnung seiner 
Fachgenossen in erster Linie die kiinftige Ge- 
schichte der Forschung im Auge haben. Ich 
mochte diesen Gesichtspunkt ganz bei Seite 
lassen und nehme z. B. auch keineswegs an, 
dass diejenigen Fachgenossen, welche ihre 
Vorganger nicht nennen, damit dem kiinftigen 

3 Man vergleiche damit die Motivierung, welche Brugmann 
in der Vorrede zum 1, Bde seines Werkes S. v gegeben hatte. 


Dort war ausser dem Zwecke des Buches auch von Raum- 
verhiiltnissen die Rede. 
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Erforscher der Geschichte der Forschung 
den Blick verwirren und ihn etwa veranlassen 
wollten, den Anteil welchen andere an den 
Fortschritten der Forschung haben, auf ihre 
eigene Rechnung zu setzen. 

Es sind Riicksichten andrer Art welche die 
Erwahnung des ersten Urhebers und der Vor- 
ganger wiinschenswert erscheinen lassen. 
Jeder neue Gedanke ist das geistige Eigentum 
dessen, der ihn findet und zuerst Offentlich 
ausspricht. Man mag sagen, dass hierbei auf 
den Einzelnen wenig ankomme, da in der 
Entwickelung der Wissenschaft bestimmte 
neue Gedanken zu einer bestimmten Zeit fast 
notwendig gefunden werden miissen; wie ja 
auch nicht selten ein und dieselbe Theorie 
gleichzeitig von mehreren Seiten ausgesproch- 
en wird. Aber andrerseits wird doch niemand 
behaupten wollen, dass jede neue Ansicht, 
die gedussert wird, gleich wertvoll und stets 
richtig sei. Ihr Wert oder Unwert hangt auch 
nicht davon ab, ob sie zu der Zeit, wo sie 
ansgesprochen wird, auf Zustimmung oder 
Widerspruch stésst. Als Begemann die An- 
sicht aufstellte und begriindete, das german- 
ische schwache Prateritum sei ein 4 Prateri- 
tum und als Amelung mit einer neuen Theorie 
des germanischen Vocalsystems hervortrat, 
da waren alle Mitforscher bald dariiber einig, 
dass beide im Unrechte seien. Heute gibt 
man Begemann und Amelung Recht. Wo 
sollen wir also die Grenze ziehen zwischen 
Ansichten, die als Gemeingut einer bestimmt- 
en Zeit und solchen, die als geistiges Eigentum 
einzelner Forscher zu _ betrachten waren? 
Soll die Entscheidung so getroffen werden, 
dass der Verfasser eines Grundrisses diejenig- 
en Ansichten, welchen er zustimmt, als 
herrenloses Gut betrachten darf und diejenig- 
en, welche seinen Beifall nicht finden, als 
Privatbesitz? Von dieser Praxis scheinen 
wir allerdings heute in der Sprachwissenschaft 
nicht mehr weit entfernt. Anders wird es in 
der klassischen Philologie gehalten, wo es z.B. 
—wenigstens in wissenschaftlichen Werken— 
iiblich ist, eine Conyectur, auch wenn sie noch 
so iiberzeugend und sicher ist, nicht als eine 
selbstverstaindliche Herstellung zu betrachten, 
bei welcher der Urheber gleichgiiltig sei, 
sondern den Namen desjenigen zu nennen, 
dem die Besserung verdankt wird. Die 





Sprachwissenschaft kann in solchen Dingen 
in ihrer Methode noch immer von der klassi- 
schen Philologie lernen und ich zweifle nicht 
dass wir auch in der vergleichenden Sprach- 
wissenschaft allmahlich dahin kommen wer- 
den, den Grundsatz des suum cmique zu be- 
obachten. Gliicklicherweise gibt es ja iibri- 
gens auch jetzt schon—oder soll ich sagen: 
auch jetzt noch?—Sprachforscher, die ernst- 
lich bemiiht sind ihr Verhaltnis zu den Arbeit- 
enihrer Mitforscher deutlich anzugeben und 
keinen Zweifel dariiber zu lassen, wie weit ihre 
Darstellung neu ist und wie weit sie auf den 
Forschungen andrer beruht.4 

Ich gebe natiirlich zu,dass dussere Umstande 
zuweilen daran hindern k6nnen, diesem 
Grundsatze gerecht zu werden. Es mag einem 
Autor an Zeit fehlen, die Literatur zu sammeln, 
oder er mag fiirchten, den Umfang seines 
Buches durch genaue Nachweise zu sehr 
auzuschwellen; auch mag ja die Sache so 
liegen, dass er in der Literatur seiner Wissen- 
schaft unvollkommen bewandert ist. In 
solchen Fallen aber sollte man den Mangel 
genauer Verweisungen ausdriicklich als eine 
Unvollkommenheit entschuldigen und nicht 
versuchen, aus der Not eine Tugend zu mach- 
en, indem man behauptet, die Literatur komme 
“‘nur der Sache wegen ”’ zu kurz. 

Es ist eben ungerechtfertigt, die Literatur- 
angaben als etwas rein Persdnliches und als 
blosse Bausteine fiir eine kiinftige Geschichte 
der Wissenschaft zu behandeln. Gesetzt 
auch, die Nennung des Urhebers sei nur eine 
Forderung des literarischen Anstandes oder 
der Gerechtigkeit und Ehrlichkeit (insofern 
es sich um geistiges Eigentum handelt) ge- 
geniiber den Mitforschern: ist denn dies eine 
rein persOnliche und nicht etwa zugleich eine 
sachliche Riicksicht ? 

Aber selbst wenn man den Begriff der 
‘““Sache’’ so einschranken will, dass es nur 
auf den Nutzen ankomme, welchen der Leser 
aus einer Darstellung fiir sich ziehen kann: 
mir scheint dass auch in diesem Falle genaue 


4 So zeigt z. B. das schon genannte Buch Bechtel’s “ Die 
Hauptprobleme der vergleichenden Lautlehre seit Schleich- 
er,’ dass sich die Resultate der neueren vergl. Lautlehre 
auch in einem Buche von missigem Umfange so darstellen 
lassen, dass die Literaturangaben dabei zu ihrem Rechte 
kommen, 
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Literaturnachweise der Sache nie schaden, 
sondern ihr stets zu Gute kommen wiirden. 
Zur vollistandigen Beherrschung eines Wiss- 
enszweiges gehért eben auch eine méglichst 
eingehende Kenntnis der gesammten Litera- 
tur dieses Zweiges. Wer eine Wissenschaft 
fordern will, muss mit dem bekannt sein, was 
bisher in ihr erreicht ist. Er mag sich dabei 
immerhin zunachst an das letzte Compendium 
wenden. Aber eben wenn er den Gegenstand 
griindlich betreiben, mit eigenen Augen sehen 
und selbstandig arbeiten will, wird er allmah- 
lich dazu tibergehen miissen, die Quellen, 
aus denen das Compendium schépft, selbst 
zur Hand zu nehmen. Er wird bei jeder 
Theorie, die er griindlich priifen will, sich 
genotigt sehen, auf den ersten Urheber zu- 
riickzugehen und von da ab die Lehre bis zu 
der gegenwartigen Auffassung zu verfolgen, 
Nur auf diesem Wege wird es. ihm méglich 
sein, die Griinde, welche fiir eine Ansicht 
geltend gemacht sind, vollstandig zu _ iiber- 
blicken und das ‘‘fiir’’ und ‘‘ wider”’ griind- 
lich zu erwagen. Eben hier aber kann ihm 
der Verfasser des Compendiums seine Auf- 
gabe sehr erleichtern, wenn er méglichst im 
Einzelnen den ersten Urheber nennt und 
ausserdem aus der sonstigen Literatur das 
Wichtigste hinzufiigt, d. h. diejenigen Stellen, 
an denen neue Griinde oder neue Tatsachen 
oder auch etwa beachtenswerte Einwande 
vorgebracht sind.* 


HERMANN COLLITZ. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


*Corrections in parts i and ii of this article; cf. Mop. 
Lane. Norss, February and March, 1893. 


Column 100, line 38, read Darstellung, 





«ror, “* 42, ‘* Lieferung, 

* 103, “ 52, “ einverstanden, 
* 104, “* 41, “f unterscheidet, 
104, “ so, “* Werturteile, 

° ~~ +s * Tie 

* an, * « * eee, 

« §6©106, * zg, * Seitteu. 

* 164, ‘* 39, “ Grundsitzen, 
“* ., * eo, * oa 

« 167, “* 38, “ Sprachzustinden, 
“* 167, * 49, “ zueiner Zeit, 
* & * a * ER, 

- 24, * 2s, “* Abeich, 

« 168, “* 34, “* annahmen, 

- & * oe * aes. 





FRENCH PHONETICS. 


Zur Aussprache des Franzosischen in Genf 
und Frankreich. Von Dr. E. Koscuwitz. 
(Supplementheft vii. der Zeitschrift fir 
Sranzosische Sprache und Litteratur, her- 
ausgegeben von Dr. D. Behrens). Berlin: 
Wilhelm Gronan, 1892. pp. xii-79, 8vo. 


A great many parents send their sons to 
Geneva (Switzerland) in the belief that the 


| French instruction given to the young in that 


city is of unusual excellence, and that the in- 
habitants speak a pure and correct French. 


| Others again claim that the language of 
_ Geneva is a mere dialect, and has thus a bad 
| influence on the speech of the youth sent there 
| for their education. As for me, my early 


training from the age of ten to fifteen was 


| obtained in the schools of that city, and I 


lived in a Genevese family, among whom I 
was received almost as a son; these ties of 
friendship may possibly influence my judg- 
ment too much in favor of Geneva, and of all 
its institutions, but I have ever maintained 
that the French taught me was perfectly cor- 
rect, and that I was more benefited by pursu- 
ing my early studies there than I should have 
been, if I had first gone to Paris, instead of 
waiting to do so until I was older. For 
these reasons, I am happy to find that Prof. 
Koschwitz has himself studied the Genevese 
speech, and has found it to be pure and cor- 
rect, even in small details; the work in which 
he has published his views, is that indicated 
at the head of these brief remarks. 

In 1890, there appeared in Geneva a pam- 
phlet of thirty-four pages, entitled ‘‘ Parlons 
Frangais,’’ by a writer under the pseudonym 
‘Pludhun’ (—Plus d’un); it endeavored to 
show what bad French is spoken in Geneva, 
and to correct especially the wrong pronunci- 
ation. This work is, however, replete with 
absurd mistakes, and Prof. Koschwitz has 
thought best to use it asa basis for his own 


, monograph ; he, therefore, first gives a list of 


pronunciations which ‘ Pludhun’ claims to be 


_ common in Geneva, but which, according to 
_ Koschwitz, are never heard there; as, for ex- 


ample, adldétes, fimes, regttes, etc., with a 
short vowel; évidemment, etc., with -gma 
rather than -qma@. There is indeed, in Geneva, 
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a tendency toward the constant use of the 
broad a, as in passer, classe, sable, gazon, 
etc., but I agree with Koschwitz in never 
having heard a closed e in ressembler, res- 
source, etc.; all persons whom I have known 
were also careful to pronounce fats, dirais, 
Jaire, etc., with an open e (as also 7 est, 
secret, belle, etc.), and école, proche, aurore, 
auras, etc., with an open o; but zédtre, céte, 
paume, etc., with a closed o—heard also in 
chose, rose, gros, etc. My feeling accords 
also with that of the writer in rarely having 
heard the syllable 7zm or im, in such words as 
héroisme, catéchisme, etc., but 7sm; nor is the 
s dropped in fi/s, 7bis, bis, jadis, lorsque, etc.; 
the & is distinctly heard in cingui2me (not 
cintiéme), and such incorrect pronunciations 
as cing (stk) cents, quand (kat) je te dis, 
chacun_admire, le jardin_est, are never heard 
among the educated Genevese. 

It seems strange that anyone could have 
made such blunders as those just noted, and 
it is fortunate that a prominent scholar has 
found time to correct them. The writer calls 
attention to a number of other mistakes, and 
adds that where ‘Pludhun’ has accused the 
Genevese of a faulty pronunciation, ‘‘ sprechen 
diese nur ebenso aus, wie dies z. Z. ziemlich 
in ganz Frankreich der Fall ist,” or, in other 
words, that the peculiarities in the speech of 
Geneva may also be heard in various places 
all over France, and, therefore, should not be 
considered as mistakes or dialect forms of the 
Genevese. 

The remainder of the paper is devoted toa 
consideration of the usual Genevan pronunci- 
ation, and a comparison with that heard in the 
principal cities of France; we need examine 
but a few of the more important examples. 

Nation, station, etc., with the broad a 
(=asjd) is common in Paris, although the 
usual French pronunciation is -asj6; the broad 
a in pas, las, tas, etc., is common except, 
perhaps, in Paris, where ¢ is heard, and thus, 
in all such cases, the broad a is becoming 
more and more frequent in France, although 
it may not be so universally used as in Geneva. 

The subject of the mute e is a complicated 
one; attention may be called to the fact that 
in such words as atelier, aqueduc, lourdement, 
etc., the Genevese are more careful than the 
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Parisians, for example, and endeavor to give 
the fullest value possible to every vowel, even 
to the ¢. The writer observes that he has 
heard an open é in 7’at, plantai, dirai, etc. I 
can hardly think this is the usual Genevan 
pronunciation, except when influenced by 
some following consonant that would tend to 
change the closed into an open vowel. Zes, 
des, mes, etc., are heard with the closed e; 
the difference of opinion as to the proper pro- 
nunciation of these words is great and Kosch- 
witz, therefore, sums up, in the following 
words, the results which he has obtained from 
his investigations on this subject: 

‘Bis auf ein paar Ausnahmefalle, wo vor 
Konsonant geschlossenes, vor Vokal offenes ¢ 
erschien, war kein Unterschied zwischen /Zes, 
etc., vor Konsonant und vor Vokal getroffen. 
Die Sprache des Gesanges, der Biihne und der 
dichterischen Deklamation erheischt offenes 
e; im hodheren Vortrage streiten offenes und 
halboffenes e um den Vorrang ; die ungesuchte 
Aussprache der Unterhaltung, die sich auch 
in Lektiire und Vortrag einfiihrt, ist allent- 
halben, in Paris und Provinz, bei Gebildeten 
und Ungebildeten, die von unserem Verfasser 
in Acht gethane mit geschlossenem e.’’ 


The author then continues to examine the 
cases of incorrect pronunciation mentioned by 
‘Pludhun,’ and shows that the Genevese 
agree, almost always, with the French them- 
selves, and that their peculiarities, if they do 
actually exist, are also observed in different 
parts of France. The following are a few 
cases in which, according to the writer, the 
Genevese utterance differs from that in 
France. Pere, mere, frere are said to be pro- 
nounced with a closed e, but I feel sure that 
this is not the case with the majority of the 
better classes; nor should I be willing to ac- 
cept, as Genevese, the pronunciation of fécond 
with a g, by analogy to second; nor do I further 
remember ever having heard an 7 in frileux, 
but always a pure dental /, as in France. 

The writer closes his monograph by stating 
that he has thus shown the peculiarities of the 
Genevese pronunciation to be few and insigni- 
ficant, but he asks whether there may not be 
characteristic variations, impossible accurate- 
ly to illustrate by example, in the whole 
sentence group; whether there do not exist 
‘‘ganze organische Lautgesetze ’’ that would 
separate Geneva from the rest of France; 
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this subject he will consider at some other 
time. However important these variations 
may be, we must agree, I think, with Martin, 
when he says in his ‘ Parole et Pensée’: 


‘‘Les habitants du Midi préférent aux sons 
sourds 4, 6, e#, é, les sons clairs a, 0, eu, 2; 
dans le Nord de la France, c’est précisément 
le contraire, et nous ne voyons pas que, 
pour étre plus harmonieux et plus sonore, le 
francais du Midi soit moins intelligible, moins 
correct que celui du Nord.” 


Epwin S. Lewis. 
Princeton University. 





ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


The Stanford Dictionary of Anglicised 
Words and Phrases. Edited for the Syndics 
of the University Press, by C. A. M. FEN- 
NELL, D. Litt., etc. Cambridge: at the 
University Press, 1892. 4to, pp. xv, 826. 


THE acceptance, eleven years ago, of a special 
bequest of £5000 made by Mr. J. F. Stanford, 
a London barrister, imposed upon the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge the responsibility of 
completing a dictionary, outline and basis for 
which were furnished in some part by the 
testator’s own notes. The title of the resulting 
work indicates roughly its character. What 
hitherto has been consigned to a supplement 
or appendix, confessedly makeshift in char- 
acter, or attempted only in separate manuals, 
and that avowedly for catchpenny purposes, is 
here dignified as an object of special scholarly 
effort. 

The editor selected, Dr. Fennell, was not 
given full discretionary power. A _ com- 
mitteet of preferred authority determined first 
the specific aims of the book,defined the special 
connotation of the term Azglicised, and drew 
up a scheme governing the matter of inclusion. 
The laxity of the definition is not such, unfortu- 
nately, as to temper properly the stringency of 
the scheme. The two do not work together, 
as they could have been made to do, to allow 
the editor liberty without permitting him 
license. 

Anglicised is defined as applying to words 
and phrases, (a) ‘‘ borrowed and wholly or 


t Rev. Profs. Mayor and Skeat, Prof. Bensly, Mr. Aldis 
Wright, and Dr. J. P. Postgate. 





partly naturalised’’; (b) ‘‘used in English 
literature without naturalisation’’; (c) ‘‘fa- 
miliarised by frequent quotation.’’ The 
““scheme,”’ that is, the committee’s formal 
statement of its rulings regarding inclusion, is 
so confused by special exceptions and numer- 
ous conditioning notes, that we beg simply to 
give its content. While not professedly in- 
cluding technical terms, the ‘ Dictionary’ is to 
comprise, (1) all non-European words and 
phrases borrowed directly,2 and all European, 
except French ; (2) all Latin and Greek phrases, 
and those words which retain their original 
form, or whose original form is found not 
earlier than 1470; (3) all French words and 
phrases which “‘ retain a characteristic French 
pronunciation of one prominent syllable or 
more (!),”> and all words of French origin 
brought in since 1470 and found in French form 
before 1612, or after that in italics. 

The main objects of the work are:—(1) to 
enable the English reader to find out the 
meaning and history of the foreign words and 
phrases, which occur so frequently in English 
literature ; (2) to register the increase of the 
English vocabulary from foreign sources since 
the introduction of printing; (3) to record all 
English words of foreign origin, which have 
retained or reverted to their native form. 

Here are two aims definitely announced, one 
popular and one scientific. This fact is accur- 
ately recognised in the book’s make-up, about 
50% of the items being, we are told, devoted 
to ‘‘the first object which is popular.’’ The 
obvious comment must be made that much 
would have been gained by making the work 
purely scientific—yet this would have been an 
absurdity in the face of the ‘New English 
Dictionary’ and distinctly a violation of Mr. 
Stanford’s wishes as inferred from his notes. 
The items they furnish3 plainly indicate that 
he meant the work to be (in one relation) 
frankly popular—a record of foreign words 
and phrases in current use, including those 
partially naturalised. Had this single in- 
tention, and this only, been followed out, a 
work of real value for popular reference would 
have resulted, and moreover the lapse of only 
a half century or so would have sufficed to 

2 “ With or without change of sound or form.” 


3 They are starred in the ‘ Dictionary.’ 
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render it of real scientific value. As itis, the 
work presented us is curiously full of error 
and inconsistency—useless relatively speaking 
for popular reference, and for scientific pur- 
poses interesting, rather than certainly instruc- 
tive—but a partial record of the fact of today, 
and a woefully incomplete one of the fact of 
yesterday. 

The faults of the Scheme, notably those 
arising from its over-ingenuity, need no com- 
ment.—they become readily apparent when it 
is considered with respect to the aims of the 
‘Dictionary’ as announced. We pass on then 
to a consideration of the work itself, and in 
doing so cannot refrain from a reference to its 
excellence in externals. The printed page 
could not be bettered. We discover but one 
typographical error, other than those in the 
errata—the accent is omitted in the word 
macramé. Several slips in style occur. The 
words stresslessness4 and forcidbilitys are used. 
It is safe to say they appear for the first and 
only time in any dictionary. ‘‘The editor’s 
assistant,’’ we are told ‘‘ has displayed quite a 
genius for the kind of work.’’ This use of ¢he 
as a self-explanatory demonstrative is novel. 
‘‘«Gymnasium,”’ it seems ‘‘ has been Anglicised 
in Holland as gymmnase.’’ We wonder at this; 
even Maarten Maartens might scarcely venture 
so to enrich the English language. Under 
Frank, the phrase is used, ‘‘ formed in 3 ¢c., A. 
D.” Ego et rex meus is luminously explain- 
ed as ‘*‘I and my king’ (according to the 
Latin order), the position giving no dignity to 
the ego, as was supposed by Woolsey’s critics.” 
Endymion is 
‘the name of a youth famous for beauty and 
capacity for sleep, with whom, the moon-god- 


dess (Diana, Phoebe, Artemis) fell in love, and 
visited him on Mount Latmos.”’ 


Cingue cento is defined as 


“Tt, ‘five hundred,’ a short way of expressing 
the period of Renaissance which began early 
in the century of which 1501 was the first 
year.” 

Rowland’s Macassaris an “‘oil largely advertis- 
ed.’’ A crevasse is a “‘long vertical fissure in 
a glacier.”” Fntasis is ‘‘a slight convexity of 
the shaft of a column.’’6 


4 Introduction. 5 In definition of empasis. 


6 Cf. Haman, emphasis 1, crapula, edition de luxe. 





In form and arrangement, there are numer- 
ous slight inconsistancies. Magnesium and 
magnesia have separate headings, while /¢hi- 
um is included under “thia. Aesculapian, 
Egyptian, Florentine have separate articles, 
while American and others are included under 
their originals. Words are entered now in 
their foreign form (often unwarranted by 
quotation), now as naturalised;7 now in modern 
form, now in archaic.8 Variant forms are 
given at one time at the beginning, at another 
at the end of the articles, sometimes are 
omitted, sometimes have separate articles.r0 
In some cases important variants are not given 
separate references to their originals.** Such 
instances of carelessness are, however, neither 


| numerous enough, nor of a character, materi- 








| ally to affect the book’s value. A quotation 


borrowed from the ‘New English Dictionary ’ 
is credited under dJenecar/o, but not under 
margoso. Under a number of nouns in “riz, 
reference is made for no reason to the corre- 
sponding masculine forms; under as great a 
number no such reference is made. Kalends 


| is spelled with a capital; ides and nones are 


not. 

It seems very questionable taste in a dic- 
tionary to call derisive attention to incorrect 
forms in the quotations by the particle sic. 
Moreover, this has almost always been done in 
quotations from old books!2—in the case of 
errors of typography, not of scholarship. 

Abbreviations of book-names should have 
been included in the list of abbreviations. 
How many can decipher off-hand WHowe/i, 
Fest, Let., and similar curtailments? This 
reminds us that there are more varieties of 
Latin in this ‘Dictionary’ than one generally 
meets,—they are not, however, explained in 
the list of abbreviations. There is plain Lat., 
and Mod. Lat.,:3 and New Lat.,14 and Late 
Lat.,z5 and (upon one occasion) Bot. Lat.76 

Cf. colombario, corbaccio, with Creese, crimson. Da- 
habieh is spelled differently from the original Arabian and 
every form in the quotations, 

8 Cf. cinnamon, crimson, etc. 

9 For example, démiurge, elicampane, cogniac, sinamome, 
etc. 

1o For example, coucher, couchee. 

11 For example, emery. Catsup is not given a seperate 
reference, though the only quotation has that form. 

12 ——— (sic) Howell, 1642, gymasia (sic) Holland, 
trans. Pliny, forituri, landsturm, etc. 

13 For example, Anglomania, megatherium, phantasma- 


goria, 14 For example, entozoa. 15 For example, fer se, 
16 See epidendron, 
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Study reveals the fact that Mod. Lat. means 
the Latin spelling of a word newly coined 
from the Greek. 

In indexing phrases, first words have been 
taken as indices of place. This is excessively 
annoying to the reader. Moreover, it reduces 
the editor to the absurdity of placing the 
phrases beginning with /e apart from those 
beginning with /es, and worse still, those in 7’ 
apart from the Za’s and the Ze’s. Ofcourse, the 
simple way, and one considerate of the reader, 
would have been to index by letter-sequence, 
independent of word division. The way 
chosen was one convenient only for the editor 
himself. He had all his Ze’s, Za’s, andso on, 
in separate lists convenient for checking. 

The ‘Dictionary’ contains 12,798 articles, 
treating of 13,018 words and phases. The 
following facts are of interest. There are 2617 
French derivatives in original form, 3797 Latin, 
495 Greek (including naturalised forms), 1199 
Italian, 716 Spanish, 336 Hindoo, 225 Arabic, 
147 Turkish, 113 Celtic, 83 American Indian. 
It seems evident that the first letters of the 
‘Dictionary’ were more carefully worked at 
than the latter.t7 Diacritical marks are not 
attempted as a rule; stress, only, is marked; 
It is surely to be regretted that the editor goes 
out of his way to pronounce the ch of chivalry 
soft. Is its proper and historical pronunciation 
a thing of the past? 

Etymologies are inserted as a rule, the In- 
troduction tells us, only when new light is af- 
forded. Evidently the editor could not resist 
many, for example those of orchid and bucca- 
neer, because of their interest and prettiness. 
The fabulous derivation of meringue is given 
a new lease of life. Rwued/e is described as 
“Fr, lit ‘bedside’’’; literally, of course, it is 
nothing of the sort, but not going back too far, 
it was the space between a bed and the wall, 


17 For example, as regards inclusion. An average of the 
great dictionaries taking the letters by three’s, gives a series 
of percentages which may be taken as a modulus, The Stan- 
ford series is given as denominator : 














21.06 9:79 | 15-15 4.86 9.27 14.70 20,05 

os moe —S ieee ; hws -; 4, ia 

37-44 12.68 8.87 4-19 9.85 12.80 11.25 
4.61 55 
x,-—; 4,—. 
2.59 -37 


The divergences are notable; the first six letters, for ex- 
ample, occupy, as a rule, less thana third; in the Stanford 
more than a half. 








not the bedside. The sense ‘ bedside’ resulted 
from this, and particularly (for a time) in Eng- 
land. Why necessarily should eureka ‘be 
spelled heureka’? The word’s form testifies 
to the fact that it passed straight into common 
speech from the Greek original, without the 
intervention of Latin spelling. It may offend 
the ear of the classical scholar, but scarcely 
that of the student of English. What differ- 
ence is there, we might ask, between “Old It. 
farfalla,’’ and the modern word? The editor 
puts the cart before the horse in an amusing 
way, when, in speaking of the word Negus, he 
suggests that Beresford’s witty quotation from 
Milton 

**Nor could his eye not ken 

Th’ Empire of Negus.”’18 
may have had something to do with its deri- 
vation. 

Passing to the matter of inclusion, in order 
to give some idea of the surface error and in- 
consistency present in the book, we point out 
the omission of the following familiar words: 
foible, invalide, mackintosh, declassé, noc- 
turne, postiche, bugloss, borage, redowa, 
bestiarium, flux, pleineaire, remarque, 
zenith, nadir, pulsatilla, scarlatina, mastiff, 


plague, caniche, Bessemer, myopia,’ ogre, 
Pentecost, trochee, smilax, stramonium, 
Carrara, directrix, hypogeum,19 khismet, 


conte, pastel, rampant,2° acta,2" scaena. 

To emphasise this point, we compare the 
dictionary with itself. Of the following paired 
words, the italicised are admitted, the others 
are not:—empyema, empyreuma; ample, 
simple; amplitude, certitude, fortitude; Ar- 
gand, Bunsen; Asgard, Midgard, etc.; dal 
paré, bal masqué, bal poudré; Avafar, Kar- 
ma; chylus, chymus; hinterland, gymnasium, 
brodstudien, rathshaus, realschulen; dasso 
profondo, tenore robusto; Devanagari, Pra- 
krit. 

The editor handles certain questions regard- 
ing inclusion in the Introduction. Words in 
-or caused him much trouble. There are two 

18 Milton, * Paradise Lost,’ xi, 397, quoted by Beresford, 
*Miseries,’ ii, 95 (sth ed). 

19 Though it occurs in the quotation under colomébario, 
itself an obsolete word. 

20 Italicised by Ben Jonson. 


21 Common in the 16th century. 
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classes—Latin originals and English coinages. 
These could have been discriminated. Un- 
fortunately, some came in before 1470; those, 
of course, had to be excluded. It was a 
matter of special difficulty, and the voluntary 
readers evaded words of this character. His 
embarassment resulted in the curious decision 
to admit a// words ending in ov, whether 
Latin or not, which are on the sunny side of 
1470. It is only fair, he thinks, to the general 
reader, who might look up a word in ov under 
the belief it was Latin. Why a reader would 
look up words like actor, enunciator, per- 
ambulator in this work, it is hard to imagine. 
The value of the ‘ Dictionary’ would not have 
been impaired, if they had all been omitted. 
As it is, numbers22 are overlooked. No 
result of practical value is obtained, and the 
etymological difficulty might just as well have 
been left to Dr. Murray’s slow, but sure, un- 
loosing.23 

The decision to accept a presumption as 
certainty in the case of words of doubtful 
origin, Latin or French is rather unsatisfactory. 
It involves the throwing out of many words as 
adapted from the Latin, and not borrowed 
from the French. Rather than give a decided 
opinion in a matter so subtle, would it not 
have been better to state the doubt? In 
any case, why does not the reasoning applied 
to words in oy apply here? As regards vexing 
questions whether words in-ado are French or 
Italian, it need only be said that they are to 
be intelligently decided, as a rule, only by a 
toss-up. 

Exotic words are excluded, excépting such 
names of vehicles, vessels, implements, coins, 
commodities, as seemed likely to be imported. 
Why then dofa, abbatage, brial, intarsiatore, 
intarsiatura, landmanuschaften? Geographi- 
cal names applied to varieties of an article are 
excluded, for example, Demerara (sugar). 
This ruling does not hold for laces and wines. 
The editor’s taste in these matters is interest- 
ing. He shows a preference for point-lace of 
various sorts; as regards wine, we find Hetia- 
siec, Beaune, Monte fiascione, Valdeponas, etc., 
but not Mumm, Larose, and dozens of others, 


22 Reflector, enactor, professor, etc, 


23 The ‘Stanford’ is, by the way, corrected by aid of the 
‘N. E. D.’ as far as E—LZvery. 


_ is pointed out. 





for which quotations could have been readily 
furnished. Chianti is not given in its familiar 
English use as meaning a vin ordinaire of 
Italian growth. The best vintage of Burgundy 
Bordeau hammer is described 
as having been a customary comic phrase—a 
doubtful matter. Finally, if laces and wines 
are admitted, why not pottery and porcelain, 
other than de//, faience, majolica? And why 
not cheeses ? 

Turning from the Introduction, we note 
curious contradictary rulings from the point of 
view of form. There has been nothing said 
of modern scientific coinages. We find a 
number included,24 while hundreds quite as 
worthy are excluded. In the case of adio- 
genesis, and biogenesis, one cannot resist the 
malicious surmise that they were included in 
order that the editor might correct Huxley 
in his coining, a thing he is careful to do. 
Why should a number of words from the Latin 
in icus,25 alis,26 anus,27 inus,28 be admitted, and 
others be excluded,—and this quite irrespective 
of the question whether they came through the 
French or not, or were coinages by analogy? 
Why are Americanise, Caesarise, and Adonise 
admitted,and their numerous analogues passed 
by? Why are Caesarism, Euphuism, Guevar- 
ism admitted, and mesmerism, hypnotism 
idiotism, and alienism refused? Why are 
scores of words from the French in ev omitted, 
when numbers are given admission? Why are 
freak-words like hocus-pocus, conundrum, 
dahlia, gardenia, balloonomania, circumbend- 
ibus included, and others like a/arum, panjan- 
drum, omnium gatherum, sanitarium, and the 
interesting nondescript faztrum, omitted ? 

If now we take up special classes of words, 
grouped together by a relationship of meaning, 
we come upon further inconsistency and 
omission. Of familiar terms in everyday life 
there are plenty; for example, darége, fou- 
lard, crépe lisse, filoselle, souchong, cru, 
sauce piguante. With these compare omissions; 
for example, chiffon (fabric) lingerie, gants de 
Suéde, crépe de Chine, jersey, balayeuse, 

24 apodiabolosis, exo- and endo-skeleton, exo- and endos- 
mosis, melodeon, Anglomania, Anglophobdia, etc. 

25 scorbutic, Bacchic, Gallic. 

26 Bacchanal, Iscariotical, 


27 Aesculapian, Caesarean, Egyptian, Vesuvian (!) 
28 Alpine. 
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oolong, brut, sauce tartare, fromage. The 
famous historical terms mervilleuse and in- 
croyable are not given. Marron, a firework, is 
noticed under the Italian word for chestnut, 
but the ubiquitous sweetmeat in its familiar 
French form, either when glacé or dés- 
guisé, receives no notice. The fruit-growers 
tasche and the billiard-player’s massé and the 
printer’s s¢e¢ should have been given a place. 
Jocoseria, voodoo, japonaiseries, les désagrée- 
ables, débardeur, cloches, bad, fjeld, fels, hof, 
wald, and the geographical prefixes 47/- and 
nan-, should have been explained as by strict 
analogy with words included.29 Rastaguuure3° 
and croguis suggest two classes of French 
slang-words, only a few of which are admitted 
and those, like these, rare. Famous names, 
used as type-names, are included ; the selection 
made is a curious one; cf. Egeria, Buridan, 
Aeneas, Brantéme, Alnaschar, Astolpho, Ro- 
sinante, Nathaniel, admitted with Flectra, 
Duns Scotus, Calypso, Dido, Voltaire, Sinbad, 
Aladdin, Roland, Sancho Panzo, Daniel, 
omitted,—not to speak of troops of others. 
Often admission of a name depended, ap- 
parently, simply upon the chance discovery of 


a single quotation showing its use as a type- | 


name, but in the case of Afalanta and As- 
tolpho, the names are not used in the quo- 
tations as type-names at all. Proceeding and 
noting as omissions only words that should 
have been admitted by strict analogy, we find 
of terms in Music3: over a hundred omissions, 
general scientific terms,3? 140, Medecine,33 131, 
Astronomy 10, Architecture3s 24, Philoso- 
phy3® 14, Geology37 10, Botany3® 24, terms 


29 Taking such as suggested themselves, we note in all 43 
omissions. 

30 Miss Braddon ; but where are her countless others, and 
Miss Edwards’, Miss Thackeray’s, Hook’s, Albert Smith’s, 
Lever’s and Lover’s ? 

31 For example, motet, nocturne, virelai, prose, quatre 
mains, etc. 

32 For example, aardvark, copperas, coccyx, flux, congar, 
echelon (lens) etc. 

33 For example, vagina, triceps, variola, risus sardonicus, 
suspiria, occiput, etc. 

34 For example, Savos, zenith, nadir, etc. 

35 For example, clerestory, corbel, donjon. 

36 For example, cornutus, verstand, verkunft, empiri- 
cism, etc. 

37 For example, jade, corundum, cinnadar, etc. 

38 For example, horae canonicae, cotta, soutane, ante- 
pendium (cf. anteport), etc. 








ecclesiastical39 16, Art4¢ 20. As special in- 
stances, we might note that many names of 
muscles in ov are admitted, as many excluded ; 
certain names of organ-stops and terms in 
dancing and cooking are admitted, others 
excluded ; extremely unusual botanical names 
are often admitted, others (not in our list) ex- 
cluded. Admission seems to have been the 
result simply of hitting hap-hazard on a quo- 
tation. That the intricacies of the ‘Scheme’ 
are in part responsible for this, there is no 
doubt; undoubtedly it complicated matters in 
a way that produced general confusion. But 
how are we to take a case of this sort :—the 
month-name, /anzuary, is in, February is not; 
March is in, April not; May, June, and July 
are in, dugust not. It is absurd to pretend an 
etymological reason for this. Again, why 
should words without definition or derivation 
be admitted, even though nothing in the quo- 
tation justifies their admission; for example: 
‘**She left the Aeolian harp in the window... 

. and coiled herself up among lace pillows 
and eider d/emos.’’4: 
This word looks at least like a respectable 
alien, but the matter becomes ridiculous in a 
case like the following :—‘‘ There are plenty of 
sea-gods little better than salt-water kelpies 
or marine dunyips.’’42 The Celtic word kelpie 
is not included, by the way (and in passing, is 
there such a thing as a salt-water one?). This 
reminds us of the fact that in innumerable 
cases anglicised words found in quotations in 
the ‘Dictionary’ itself, have not been included, 
for example, ¢ro//and nixie under A/,a night- 
mare. Of four words in quotation under 
bianco, three are indexed. Three words in 
quotation under escu are not included. Petard 
is not admitted, even on Shakspeare’s authori- 
ty, though it occurs in a curious variant form 
(Peter) in a quotation under d/underbus ; surely 
it is no whit farther from its original.43 From 

39 For example, mezzo-rilievo, pleine aire, siccatif, Ana- 
dyomene, etc. 

40 C. Kingsley, ‘ Yeast.’ 

41 Atheneum, Jan. 14, 1888, p. 47. 


42 Under emérocado, mandrita; under chorion, amnios ; 
under cicada, tettinx. 

43 Under Adam, we have Adamical, Adamitical, Adamist, 
Adamite, Adam’s apple. Under America, American, 
Americanism, and (mirabile dictu!) Americomania. Surely 
this is a work of supererogation. 
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‘Quits’ is taken the following:—‘Is_ this 
Peissenberg what you call an a/p or alm.... 
is it one of those pasture grounds on the 
mountains ....?’’ Adis here illustrated as 
meaning a mountain pasture. In the first 
place the word is purely exotic; in the second 
there is no such German word, it properly 
being Ae; in the third it is dialectical (dialect 
forms are professedly not admitted); in the 
fourth the word alm which follows—the 
regular German word—is not admitted, though 
resting on equal authority of quotation with 
the word a/p. 

By way of dismissal to this part of the sub- 
ject, we would ask a question. Should not the 
scheme of a dictionary of this character have 
been made at least sufficiently broad to include 
words like eg/antine, ergot, granite, terrier ? 
Or take the word efio/ate—has it anything but 
a foreign flavor? Yet though this useful word 
is omitted, the exotic Spaniolate exactly simi- 
lar in form is included. 

Just what the character of the definitions 
should be in the case of a work like the 
‘Stanford ’ is, perhaps, a question. Had its eye 
been single, that is scientific, definitions would 
have been as a rule non-essential. Unfortu- 
nately, deference for its popular aims carried 
the day. The definitions are, as a result, 
amusingly circumspect about trifles, elaborate 
and diffuse in their treatment of even the sim- 
plest matters, and often discursively instructive 
in directions that carry quite out of the dic- 
tionary’s province. Ofthis the Saturday Review 
seems rather to approve. It asks in admir- 
ation if anyone would ever have supposed 
that Mexican caviare was made of the eggs 
of a fly. Apart from the fact that there is no 
such thing as Mexican caviare, and that the 
authority quoted by the ‘Stanford’ employs 
the term only because the Mexican ahuauhtli 
is used in a way similar to the European 
delicacy, it is quite needless to say that the 
‘Dictionary’ had no call to fill the place 
either of an unabridged or an encyclopaedia. 
Eleven several headings were not necessary 
under the word accent, or under co/or thirteen. 
The important point is when and in what form 
these words were adopted—derived meanings 
are not ‘Anglicised’; the children and grand- 
children of a naturalised foreigner are not 
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aliens whose names must be filed on the 
Court-lists. What reader will turn to the 
‘Stanford’ for an exhaustive discussion of the 
senses in which the word accent is used, or for 
instruction regarding the laws of stress and 
accent in English speech? Why should we 
learn here that color is a “ particular variety of 
appearance,’ depending on the reflection of 
light, or the novel and interesting information 
that 

‘*Sometimes white and black are regarded as 
being without colour, according to which view 
only the results of various decompositions of 
white light are colours ’’? 

Military and architectural meanings are 
added under certain terms and not under 
others. Under many words, derivatives are 
added, a thing which the Introduction ex- 
pressly said would not be done.44 Album is 
given as ‘American (sic) for visiter’s book’’; 
this bold American innovation is not illustrated 
by a quotation. Agitator is defined as ‘‘a 
shaker in a physical sense.’”’ Lasguenet is 
adequately described as a game in which one 
player holds the bank and the others play 
against him. #e/ étage is defined as ‘best 
storey, first floor. N. B. be//e étage is wrong.”’ 

The slight touch of cynicism in the following 
definition is probably not intended. 

‘“‘ Chloe; name given by Horace to a young 
woman who is supposed to slight his addresses 
(Od., 1.23, iii, 26), hence used in modern poetry 
as the fictitious name of any young woman.”’ 
This is probably only xaivef¢é, as other defi- 
nitions show :— 

‘“‘Don Juan, Sp. ‘Sir John’ the name of a 
hero of Spanish romance, dramatised in Italy 
and England,45 represented as the seducer of 
a lady (or many ladies) of good birth, and as a 
murderer, and as being eventually taken alive 


down to Hell. . The well known Don Juan of 
Byron is a mere frivolous libertine.’’ 


Double entendre is 


‘*a word or phrase used in a double sense, one 
of which is generally innocent, while the other 
is more or less unbecoming.’’ 

Encore is ‘‘ often heard as Caw /”’ 
pare is 


To com- 


“to give viva véce or in writing, the degrees 
of comparison of any adjective. For instance, 


44 Is Moliére unworthy of remembrance? 
45 Cf. baggage. 
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a teacher or examiner says ‘Compare much.’ 
Ans: ‘Much, more, most.’ ”’ 


Definitions that involve real error are not 
infrequent. We note one particularly which 
is, by the way, quoted from the ‘ New English 
Dictionary.’ The item is as follows: 


‘* Bague sb: Fr: ring, brooch, trinket, 1475. 
Medea tooke alle the most richest Jewels and 
bagues portatif, Caxton, Jason, 106.”’ 


If the definition stands, Caxton then meant to 
say Medea took all the richest jewels and 
rings that could be carried. Bagues here, as 
the reader has perceived, is used in its regular 
Old French meaning46 of goods, chattels, 
bundles—‘‘such goods as could be carried.” 
The definition of the ‘ New English Dictionary’ 
is undoubtedly wrong. Actualité is defined as 
‘‘real existence, reality opposed to potential 
or to imaginary existence.’’ Both quotations 
given show the error here made, though in one 
the word is used in its abstract, in the other in 
its concrete, sense. One is from Thackeray :— 
‘*We are not going to praise it; it wants vigor 
. and what you call actualté.’’ The other 
is from the Atheneum, ‘‘ French dramatists 
lose little time in the production of actualites.’’ 
The word of course is artist’s slang. Pre- 
cisely the opposite mistake is made in the case 
of morbidezza, which is defined as used by 
artists, while its use in its primitive sense is 
passed by. Carelessness appears in a definition 
following one just spoken of. The quotation 
is from Nathaniel Fairfax: ‘‘God’s being is 
such altogether ina readiness or actualiter.”’ 
Here actualiter is defined as an adverb, when 
it is plainly the substantive,=nunc ipsum, res 
ipsa, a common word in late philosophical 
Latin, and familiar to every reader of Sir 
Thomas Browne. 
The following moralising definitions display 
a somewhat misdirected energy. Aadttue, ‘‘an 
unsportsmanlike butchery of game’’; Boudoir 


“Fr. lit. a place to sulk in, douder; origi- 
nally a private apartment where a man could 
study or meditate without interruption, now a 
private retiring room, where a lady can_be 
alone or receive her intimate friends. Dic- 
tionaries are polite enough to add the idea of 
elegance to the definition, but this quality 
depends upon the taste of the occupier.’ 


46 For example, dominicin, linctus, literator. 





Passing now to the matter of quotations, it 
is only fair to say that the ‘Stanford’ puts on 
record a large number of valuable quotations. 
At the same time there is a lack of system, 
completeness, and consistency, as marked 
have as elsewhere. Several hundred carefully 
selected books have been read we are told, for 
the purpose of collecting the literary materials 
upon which the best part of this work is based. 
We repeat with increased emphasis that a 
detailed list should have been given. 

As concerns authorities in general, it may 
first be noted that while it is interesting to 
have a minute made of even a small part of 
the foreign words and db/umenphrasen of the 
sixteenth and seventh centuries, it is impossi- 
ble to regard the greater number of these as 
in any sense anglicised—the editor indeed 
might have known how impossible it was in 
any case to ‘‘round in”’ all the innumerable 
exoticisms, lugged by scores into the polite 
speech and the literature of those periods. 
As it is, we wonder at his choice of authorities. 
Howells and Harvey are names often seen, 
but Lyly, Browne, Fuller, scarcely ever 
appear. The Latin terms and phrases in 
Dryden’s ‘Essay on Dramatick Poetrie’ are 
actually, apparently, entirely unnoticed. Har- 
vey, the vain and quarrelsome pedant, whose 
pages are glanced into by perhaps one person 
a year, is often referred to—while a famous 
classic, and one constantly read, like Sir 
Thomas Brown’s ‘Religio Medici’ is passed 
by completely. The first half dozen words 
and phrases, therefrom taken at random, 
were not to be discovered in the ‘ Dictionary.’ 

It is surprising to find George Augustus Sala 
appealed to again and again as authority for 
the standing of anglicised French. It is the 
exotic words and phrase, not the standard, 
which find place in the fashionable novel. 
Many references are made to what is nothing 
better than ephemeral trash. For example, 
we find the word aasvoge/ on authority of 
Haggard’s ‘Jess.’ Hinterland, Schwarmerei, 
and other German words, are given on the 
single authority of the Atheneum where 
moreover they are used in quotation,—Arod- 
studien similarly on the strength of the Satur- 
day Review, and Denkmail on that of Echo, a 
publication which certainly has not made much 
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noise in the world. Words like Wedltschmerz 
and Zeitgeist may be considered as anglicised, 
but those above mentioned certainly possess 
no such claim. 

A ffiche is given as having been anglicised in 
‘*the 14, 15 cc.”’; no quotation is brought 
forward in proof. Ad/egator is marked rare— 
a fact borne out by the absence of a quotation. 
We note several such cases.47 

A rather amusing error is to be found under 
girasole2 defined as a sunflower; the only 
quotation given is from Kane :—‘‘in the midst 
of which like a large girasole flashes the round 
sun.’’ Only a desire to find an English ana- 
logue for the French girasole could have 
caused this interpretation of Kane’s meaning. 
He refers of course to the girasole, the fire- 
opal. So undoubtedly in an Arctic atmos- 
phere the sun would look—certainly would not 
‘*flash like a sunflower.” 

The quotation ‘‘ A besognio, a cocoloch, as 
thou art’’ is given by a most amusing error 
under cockroach. Cocoloch is simply Old 
French cogueluche, a hoodwearer, rustic, 
simpleton. 

With regard to the phrases and familiar 
quotations from foreign tongues, little need be 
said. Nothing could be more curious than the 
ruling which has governed admittance and 
exclusion in this particular. Long and perfect- 
ly unfamiliar phrases from sixteenth century 
authors are admitted, while most familiar 
daily quotations are excluded,—and vice versa. 
The ‘‘English reader’? may better betake 
himself to any cheap handbook than to this 
specially prepared dictionary. The omission 
of famous phrases that have become in trans- 
lation a part of the texture of daily speech, 
seems particularly unfortunate, for example, 


souffiet le chaud et le froid; c’est le com- 
mencement de la fin; consuetudo est secunda 
natura, fortunae filius; les larmes @ la 
voix; le style est Thomme méme ; olet lucer- 
nam ; splendidia vitia ;48 vivere est cogitare 
(Cicero); major ceremoniarum, imtitatores, 
servus pecus; giovine canti, diavolo vecchio ; 
gens de lettres; flux de bouche; a capite ad 


47 That is, Tertullian’s famous phrase is omitted, while 
splendidia peccata of nameless origin is included. 


48 Experto crede is given, but Virgils’ phrase is not, 





calcem; facta non verba; aide toi, le ciel 
?’aidera. 


So also familiar legal words and maxims :— 


consuetudo est altera lex; actus me invito, 
factus non est meus actus ; incerta pro nullis 
habetur; non constat; occasio facit furem; res 
judicata ; ipso jure; mare apertum ; multitu- 
dinem decem faciunt,; litera scripta manet ; 
jus possessionis. 


It seems unfortunate that explanations of 
the historical and other associations of the 
phrases have so generally been omitted. 
Sauve gui peut is explained but the ‘ Diction- 
ary’ is not even at pains to say that Semper 
eadem was the motto of Elizabeth, or refer to 


| the occasion which makes the words £séo 
| perpetua truly memorable, while in the case 


, Dictionary’ is complete. 


of pour encourager les autres and Solvitur 
ambulando, the explanation, which is abso- 
lutely necessary, is not given. 

From the one hundred and forty omissions 
of familiar phrases and quotations noted, we 
select the following examples :—/abor omnia 
vincit improbus ; Caesarem vehis Caesar isque 
Jortunam ; certum quia imposstbile ,; cherchez 
la femme ; experto credite 49 clarior e tene- 
bris ; in hoc segnovences ; la genie, c’est la 
patience; Malbrouck s’en va ten guerre; 
mehr licht; ora et labora; anch’ io sono 
pittore; -non Angli sed angeli; sic transit 
gloria mundi, allez vous en; a la belle 
étoile ; la donna est mobile, etc. 

Enough however of mere fault-finding. We 
may conclude as follows. As a book of 
popular reference, the ‘Stanford Dictionary’ 
will never fill a large sphere of usefulness ; 
the English reader will find it better in every 
case to consult the ‘ Imperial’ and the ‘ Centu- 
ry.’ For the philologian, there is much 
included that is of value; he will speedily 
determine the books equation of error, and 
use it to some profit, until the ‘New English 
To sum up, it will 
always be a work of which to say, ‘‘ Perhaps 
you will find what you want in the ‘ Stanford,’ ”’ 
rather than instantly and conclusively, ‘‘ Go to 
the ‘Stanford.’ ’”’ 


CLARENCE GRIFFIN CHILD. 
Johns Hopkins Universtty. 
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SPANISH GRAMMARS. 


A Brief Spanish Grammar with historical 
Introductions and Exercises by A. HJALMAR 
EDGREN, Ph.D. Boston: D.C. Heath & 
Co.; 1891, I2mo. pp. viii, 123. 


A Practical Spanish Grammar with Exer- 
cises and Themes by EUGENE W. MANNING. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1891. 16mo 
Pp. vi, 243. 


From the preface of Prof. Edgren’s work, we 
learn that it 


‘‘is intended primarily for college classes and 
such students as would begin reading Spanish 
without waste of time, on the basis of an 
accurate knowledge of the essentials of its 
grammar.”’ 


This idea is a good one, but the way in which 
it has been developed, makes the use of the 
work as a text book extremely difficult, if one 
should attempt to follow the grammar syste- 
matically ; for, in many cases, the author in his 
attempt to condense the material, has thereby 
sacrificed clearness, and in other cases the 
arrangement of the material is not well 
adapted for class work. 

The book is divided into three parts: the 
first contains the elements of Grammar includ- 
ing the irregular verbs, and each chapter is 
preceded by ‘‘a brief sketch showing the re- 
lation between Latin and Spanish as regards 
the subject therein treated;’’ the second 1s 
devoted to syntax, with a short chapter on 
‘* Versification,’’ and another on ‘‘ Spanish 
words in English’’; the third contains exer- 
cises to be used in connection with the ele- 
ments,—the whole being followed by an al- 
phabetical index. 

As the working part of the grammar is 
confined to the first division and the exercises, 
my remarks must be devoted largely to these 
sections. I would simply note in passing that 
in the introductory chapter on ‘“‘the Spanish 
Language,”’ the words a/abarda and norte are 
mentioned in connection with the Teutonic 
invasion. The first, however, may possibly be 
derived from Arabic a/ harbet, and the second 
from Anglo-Saxon ord. 


1 I. cf. Kérting ‘ Lat.-Rom, Wérterbuch,’ s, v. 
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The chapter on pronunciation may be char- 
acterized as deficient, at least, since in nearly 
every case where the author attempts to 
describe a sound that has not an exact English 
equivalent, the results are too indefinite to be 
of practical service to the beginner. To quote 
directly from the grammar: ‘‘e=close like a 
in ‘fame’ (but without its ‘ vanish’) when it 
ends a syllable, save before ll. rr. ... . te-me- 
ré, le-che, me-tro’’ (p. 6). A similar definition 
in the same position, that is, ‘‘o=o in ‘no’ 
(without ‘‘ vanish’) when it ends a syllable 
save before ll, rr’’; ‘‘b=b; but between 
vowels it verges on a v sound, being made 
without firmily closing the lips” (p. 7). In 
addition to this indefinite statement, the 
author nowhere mentions the Spanish v and 
the student must naturally infer that it is like 
the Englishyv. ‘‘J=rough aspirate h (always)”’ 
(p. 8). 

The chapters on ‘‘ Articles’’ and ‘‘ Nouns”’ 
do not call for special comment.—In the treat- 
ment of adjectives, nothing is said regarding 
the position of adjectives before or after the 
noun, and in the exercise on this topic the 
student is referred to the chapter on the 
subject in the second part of the book. It 
seems to me that the treatment of this im- 
portant matter might well have been inserted in 
the elements, in place of the pages occupied in 
treating ‘‘Augmentatives”’ and ‘‘Diminutives,”’ 
since the latter, for practical purposes, could 
have been omitted entirely or treated in an 
appendix. Under comparison of adjectives, 
the uses of gue and de for the comparative 
particle ‘than’ are mentioned, but de /o gue is 
omitted. 

In the treatment of kindred pronoun groups 
we come to the first striking innovation of the 
author. The terms ‘tonic’ and ‘atonic’ are 
used instead of the old designations ‘dis- 
junctive ’ and ‘ conjunctive,’ because the former 
refer to ‘‘their real scientific distinction.’’ It 
is to be regretted that the old unscientific 
terms have not been retained, as in the 
author’s ‘French Grammar,’ for the words 
‘tonic’ and ‘atonic’ convey to the mind of the 
beginner no adequate idea of the force of 
these two forms of the pronoun. On the other 
hand, ‘conjunctive’ and ‘disjunctive’ im- 
mediately suggest to him the fact that the 
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personal pronoun is either ‘joined to’ or 
‘ separated from’ the verb. 


The chapter on ‘‘ Possessives’’ is meagre 
and inadequate. No discrimination is made 
between possessive adjectives and possessive 
pronouns,—a division that would certainly aid 
the student in the early stages of his study, 
And furthurmore the learner is given no rules 
to guide him in the use of ‘tonic’ and ‘atonic’ 
forms of the possessives, but he must be 
satisfied with simply a definition of these 
terms. In fact, the whole treatment including 
possessive adjectives, and possessive pro- 


nouns, with the tonic and atonic forms of | 


each, is condensed into less than a single page 
of the grammar. 

Before taking up the irregular verbs, I will 
quote the author’s preface in regard to the 
system he has adopted: 


“It is hoped that the method of classification 
here adopted, reducing the number of irregu- 
lar verbs to about thirty by conjugating all 
other verbs according to eight models (three 
leading and five subordinate)? will materially 
simplify a difficult and important topic.”’ 


The five (?) subordinate models are simply the 
first four classes of irregular verbs adopted by 
Knapp in his ‘Spanish Grammar.’ The diffi- 
culty inthe grammar under consideration, is 
that only one model verb is presented in 
illustration of the characteristics of each 
class, consequently in order to know how any 
other verb is conjugated, the student must 
refer to the general index at the end of the 
book. It would have been more convenient 
at least, to have four or five leading verbs of 
each class conjugated in full, after studying 
which the student would be able to recognize 
the verb-compounds at a glance. 


There are still left the twenty-nine verbs 
which can not be conjugated according to 
any one of the four classes just mentioned, 
hence the author calls them irregular. These 
twenty-nine irregular verbs are arranged in 
alphabetical order, with no attempt to classify 
them according to their irregularities, and the 
space allotted to each one is meagre in the 
extreme. To cite a characteristic example: 


2 This is evidently a slip of the pen. The author intended 
to say ‘* seven models (three leading and /our subordinate).’’ 











| subject they are to illustrate. 





‘‘Querer: ‘‘ wish, like Pres. group according 
to 84. a—Fut. guerré.—Pret. guise, guisiste, 
guiso etc. (guis- throughout the pret. group)’’ 
(p- 43). 

The objection to the system here adopted will 
be apparent to any one who knows how much 
the student is aided by having these irregular 
forms presented in tabular view, and conju- 
gated in full. 

In regard to the auxiliary verbs, the student, 
according to the author’s plan, must have 
studied the three regular congujations and 
nearly all the irregular verbs, before he finds 
the paradigms of ser, estar and haber, since 
the ‘‘ Auxiliary verbs are classified and de- 
scribed with the irregular verbs where they 
belong.’’ In other words, he must know the 
simple tenses of all the regular verbs and 
most of the irregular forms before he is 
supposed to construct any of the compound 
tenses. This I would hold as a bad arrange- 
ment for the student ‘‘who would begin 
reading without loss of time.’’ 

The exercises, based on the first part of the 
grammar, are put at the end of the volume 


| ‘‘where they will not impede reference to the 


grammar or disturb its methodical presen- 
tation.’”’ For a grammar intended primarily 
for reference, such a plan is the only feasible 
one, but in an elementary treatise intended for 
class drill, experience leads me to believe that 
the exercises should immediately follow the 
Moreover, quite 
a number of important grammatical principles 
are found only in the section devoted to the 
exercises; for example, explanation of the 
personal accusative construction (p. 94); peri- 
phrastic construction with personal pronouns 
(p. 99); ‘‘possessives agree with the object 
possessed”’ (p. 100), ‘‘cuyo agrees with the 
object possessed’’ (p. 101). Such, facts as 
these seem sufficiently elementary and at the 
same time of sufficient importance to deserve 
a place in the first part of the grammar, and 
their place among the exercises must certainly 
‘impede reference to the grammar,’’ particu- 
lary to the elements. 

Lack of space prevents more than a passing 
remark on the remainder of the work, that is, 
the syntax. Asa whole this is by far the best 
part of the book, though even here we have 
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cases where in the author’s attempt to con- 
dense, clearness has been sacrificed.—In the 
chapter on Versification, we have in four pages 
quite a skillful presentation of the subject. 

The typographical errors noted are: p. 26 1. 
2 él de V. for el deV.,; p. 32 1.18 love for loved; 
p. 341. 8 amara for amaras; p. 34 1. 9 amara 
for amaras; p. 38 1. 1, note to pid, ‘ped’ is 
omitted; p. 491. 6, amas for jamés; p. 53 1. 
1; ‘use of the possessive for the def. article,” 
for use of the def. article for the possessive ; 
p. 110 l. 16 hare for Aaré. The references 
omitted are p. 211. 7, $15; p. 46, 1. 41, $139; 
p. 47, l. 3, $137; p. 53 1. 2, $124. Onthe whole 
the grammar can hardly be commended; its 
many deficiences can easily be attributed to 
the hurried manner in which the book was 
evidently compiled. 


Prof. Manning’s Grammar is arranged on a 
somewhat different plan from that followed in 
the one just mentioned. No separate division 
is made between grammar and syntax, but the 
parts of speech are treated in regular order, 
and given in sufficient detail to suit the 
purpose of the college student, who desires a 
reading knowledge of Spanish. A wise dis- 
crimination is shown by the author in deciding 
what to insert and what to omit in the treat- 
ment of the several subjects. Two serious 
defects in arrangement of the material must, 
however, be noted. 

In the first place, the frequent abuse in the 
use of foot-notes, in which are found important 
grammatical facts that should have a promi- 
nent place in the body of the work, if we 
consider the general habit among students of 
utterly disregarding foot-notes. A few ex- 
amples will suffice to illustrate this point: p. ro, 
note, explanation of the personal accusative 
construction with 4; p. 22, note 4, mas-de (in 
contrast to mas-qgue) is used with numerals; p. 
32, note, the periphrastic construction with 
personal pronouns; p. 46, note 2, ‘‘In ex- 
clamations, when followed by an adjective, 
gué means ‘how’; as, ! gué feliz! ‘how 
happy’!’’andothers. The author is, of course, 
lead to this arrangement from a desire to avoid 
crowding the text. 

The second defect in arrangement concerns 
theirregular verbs. Their classification, which, 





the author tells us, ‘‘is an entirely new one,”’ 
consists in a division according to the three con- 
jugations, but there appears to be no well-de- 
fined attempt to subdivide the several conju- 
gations according tothe phonetic peculiarities 
of the verbs. In fact,in the first and third conju- 
gations, the verbs seem to be arranged alpha- 
betically. It is difficult to see why the author 
should object to giving the student at least a 
few general principles that underlie the changes 
in the irregular verbs, and then make a classi- 
fication according to these principles. Indeed, 
the arrangement adopted by Prof. Knapp in 
the work referred to above (p. 123), is so 
sensible a one, that it is hard to understand 
the motive for the present questionable dis- 
tribution of this material; the author himself 
does not inform us why he thinks ‘‘it will 
greatly facilitate the mastering of the verb.”’ 

After these remarks concerning the arrange- 
ment of material, let us go back and note a 
few points in reference to the individual 
chapters. In the treatment of Pronunciation, 
the author makes the far too sweeping state- 
ment that 


‘the quality of the vowels remains the same, 
though they are short in unaccented and 


| (generally) long in accented syllables ”’ (p. 2). 


| The explanation of the sounds of 6 and v is 
_ too indefinite. On p. 15, the rules for the use 


and omission of the definite article are re- 


| placed by fourteen Spanish sentences from 
| which the student must draw his own con- 
' clusions. The chapter on personal pronouns 
| contains the welcome statement, that is gener- 


ally overlooked in grammars: ‘‘ The subject 
pronoun may either precede or follow the verb 


| even in declarative sentences.’’ By bearing 


in mind this fact the student will be saved 


| much annoyance in the early stages of his 


reading. 
In speaking of the use of se for the con- 
junctive pronouns /e, /a, etc. (p. 33), it would 


_ have been well to enforce upon the student’s 


attention, that the similarity of this particle to 
the reflexive pronoun sé is purely accidental. 
The whole subject of the subsitution of se for 
le, la, etc., is confusing’ for the beginner, and a 


| little more help at this point, would greatly 





_ simplify matters. 


Lesson xxxiii on ‘‘ Prepositions (concluded)”’ 
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is devoted to ‘‘some illustrations of the differ- 
ent way of translating English prepositions 
into Spanish.’’ The results are at least di- 
verting. A few examples will suffice: 

‘* Against: Estaré de vuelta para fines del 
mes ’”’; 

‘Over: Vuelva V 4 leerlo”’ 

**Out: Esta de mal humor’”’ 

These examples fill about three pages, which 
could have been better employed, it seems to 
me, by classifying the same sentences so as to 
illustrate the several Spanish prepositions ; in 
this case it would have formed a useful chapter 
of reference. 

The author has intentionally made the 
vocabularies of the several lessons long; in 
fact, ‘‘only about one half of the words are 
used in the themes.’’ The reason for the 
introduction of this large number of extra 
words, is not clear to me, since, as the student 
does not need them in his exercises, and as 
he must gain his vocabulary by the constant 
reading of Spanish texts, these extra words 
might well have been omitted, thus consider- 
ably reducing the size of the volume. 

The last chapter of the book (pp. 179-194) is 
devoted to a “ Sketch of the History of the 
Spanish Language, especially in its relation 
with the Latin.’’ Here we have a very good 
presentation of the salient features of the 
subject, with a.short outline of the literary 
masters including the prominent writers of the 
present century. 

The typographical errors noted are: p. 341. 
25 divertiendolos for divertiéndolos ; p. 36 |. 
20, mio for mis; p. 50 |. 27 estd for esla; p. 
86,1. 20acuérdes V. for acuerde V. or acuerdese 
V., p. 86, 1. 14, e/ for 67; p. 91 1. 33 intante for 
instante; p. 102 1.6 preferio for prefirid; p. 
130 |. 32 componendo for componiendo ; p. 134, 
1. 28 entré ella for entré ella; p. 1541. 1, fietas 
for fiestas; p. 155,1. 1, vir for ver; p. 158, 2. 
27 vistiendose for vistiéndose: p. 158 1. 30, dé 
el for de é1. 

But for the treatment of the irregular verbs 
the little grammar would at once gain a high 
place in the college class room. It is to be 
hoped that we shall soon have a new edition 
of the work, for a few alterations would, in 
my opinion, make the book the best of its kind 
that has appeared in this country. 

C. CARROLL MARDEN. 
Johns Hopkins University. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


UNCLE REMUS. 
To THE EpItTors oF Mop. LANG. NoTEs. 


Sirs :—At the last meeting of the Modern 
Lauguage Association of America, I could not 
agree with Prof. F. M. Warren’s remarks on 
my paper read before the Association, and I 
still feel constrained to raise objections to the 
same views presented in the modified form in 
which they appear in your last issue (p. 94 f.). 
In philology it would be rather unsafe to de- 
fine the reciprocal relations of three manu- 
scripts, if there are sixty others that demand 
attention; and in the science of folk-lore it is 
hardly more warranted to strengthen a hypoth- 
esis by three partly obscure, partly incom- 
plete variants of a story, while sixty others 
(including among them those that have been 
preserved) are not consulted. Variants of the 
story of the pot of butter, as I will also call it 
for the sake of convenience, are found among 
the Scandinavians of Norway, Sweden and 
Finland, in various parts of Russia, on the 
Balkan Peninsula, in Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
France, Germany, England, Scotland, Ice- 
land, and even in Southern Siberia, Africa 
and on this continent. 

The typical elements of the best European 
versions are as follows: Two animals—gener- 
ally the bear (or wolf) and the fox—keep 
house together, or the latter is the guest of the 
former. The fox eats the honey or butter 
which belongs either to them in common or to 
the host alone, while he pretends to be called 
to childbirths or baptisms. The names of the 
children, three in number, indicate the amount 
eaten. When the theft is discovered, the fox 
proposes that they sleep in the sunshine or 
near some fire so that the honey may ooze out 
and betray the guilty one. While the other 
animal goes to sleep, the fox stays awake, 
puts the honey or butter on him arid thereby 
convicts him of the theft. 

Elements very much the same as those just 
noted, are found in a version which Dr. Samuel 
Garner (Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.) 
received from an old negroin Anne Arundel 
County, Maryland, and which, with one slight 

1 Compare Cosquin: ‘Contes Populaires de Lorraine,’ ii, 


p. 156 ff.; C. C. Jones: ‘ Negro Myths of the Georgia Coast,’ 
p. 53 ff.; Harris: ‘ Uncle Remus,’ xvii. 
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exception, appears to be the best of the Ameri- 
can variants known tome: Brer Wolf engages 
Brer Hare.to help him make a tobacco bed. 
As this is far from home, Brer Wolf takes a 
pot of butter along and puts it in a spring. 
Brer Hare pretends to be called to baptize 
children. Their names—through some error 
a fourth has crept in—indicate the amount of 
butter he has eaten. When the pot is found 
empty, they agree to find the thief by lying 
down on boards and seeing out of which 
one the butter will stew. Brer Wolf goes to 
sleep, but Brer Hare stays awake. After a 
while, when the butter stews out of Brer Hare 
on his board, he rolls Brer Wolf over on it and 
he himself lies down on Brer Wolf’s board. 
Then he wakes Brer Wolf and convicts him of 
the theft. 

In two other Maryland versions which were 
obtained from white people in St. Mary’s and 
Montgomery counties, the fox takes the place 
of the wolf, though in the last the second part 
of the story is wanting. 

Harris’ version has the fox, rabbit and 
opossum and substitutes calls to a sick person 
for the calls to baptisms; the butter does not 
ooze out of the rabbit, but he has retained 
some on his paws. 

Jones’ version has the pretended calls to 
baptize, like the Maryland version, but omits 
the whole second part of the story. 

Cosquin’s version substitutes the Angelus 
for the calls, and has the thief exonorate him- 
self in an entirely different way from that 
noted. 

Though the mere fact that Cosquin has the 
Angelus where Jones has the calls (in common 
with the other European and American vari- 
ants), makes it impossible that there be any 
immediate connection between Cosquin’s and 
Jones’ versions, I shall mention here also the 
other points in which they differ. With Cos- 
quin the wolf and fox keep house together 
and live on robbery; with Jones the wolf hires 
the rabbit to help him in the harvest; with 
Cosquin the pot of butter is common possesion 
and hidden in the woods; with Jones the pan 
of butter belongs to the wolf and is in his 
house. With Cosquin the name of the third 
child is in modern French, ‘‘J’ai vu son c..’’; 
with Jones, “‘Scrapin er de bottom.’’ With 








Cosquin the fox breaks the pot, lays dead 
mice and slugs between the fragments and 
makes the wolf believe that they ate the 
butter; with Jones the rabbit declines the in- 
vitation of the wolf to take supper with him, 
because he is afraid his theft will be discover- 
ed and he will receive a beating. 

If we sum up the preceding variations of the 
story we have the following results : Cosquin’s 
Lorraine version is not a representative of the 
typical European form of the tale and Harris’ 
version differs in a cardinal circumstance from 
what may be considered the characteristic 
American form of the story. 

Jones’ version does not hold an intermediate 
place between the European and the Ameri- 
can forms, but only between Cosquin’s and 
Harris’ versions, and only as far as the first 
part of the story is concerned. Agreement in 
actors is second to agreement in plot. 

The Lorraine version is not immediately 
connected with Jones’ version and, even if it 
were, this would not confirm a theory that 
some of the negro stories have come from 
Picardy and Flanders. Since this particular 
conte is found all over Europe, it will be very 
difficult to say from what part of that continent 
it came to the United States. Perhaps in this 
case the history of colonization must come to 
the assistance of the science of folk-lore in 
order to enable us to arrive at a definite 
result. 


A. GERBER. 
Earlham College. 


JOSEPH JACOB'S TRANSLATION 
OF BALTHASAR GRACIAN’S 
‘ORACULO MANUAL.’ 


To THE EpITors OF Mop. LANG. Norss: 


Sirs:—Mr. Jacobs has, without a doubt, 
selected the only one of Gtacian’s writings 
which can have any interest at the present 
time. His translation of the ‘Oraculo Manu- 
al,’ entitled ‘‘The Art of Worldly Wisdom,” 
well merits a place in every library and will 
amply repay any reader. 

As a general rule, Gracian’s works are of 
inferior value and marred by bad taste as well 
as deformed style, which, however, was then 
prevalent in Spain. Yet this book is of real 
worth, as is shown by the popularity it enjoyed 
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in later years and the various translations into 
other languages. At its publication the cir- 
culation of the volume was small, and its 
contents but slightly appreciated. 

Although educated for the Church and 
passing his later life as Rector of the Jesuit 
College at Tarragona, Gracian (1601-1658) is 
by no means bigoted in his views, and, at 
times, appears liberal in the extreme. Rarely, 
if ever, does the Jesuit crop out. His maxims, 
written rather for men of power and ambition 
than for the middle classes, aim high and are 
singularly free from worldliness and self-in- 
terest. Shrewdness and knowledge of human 
nature show at every step, and herein lies es- 
pecially the value of this collection of precepts. 
The tone, skillfully reproduced in the English 
version under consideration, is distinctly ele- 
vated, and reminds one very forcibly of some 
of the great thinkers of our own day. More 
as a historian than as a teacher does Gracian 
indicate the methods whereby success may be 
obtained and retained. The morality of the 
work compels high praise. The maxims, as 
given by Mr. Jacobs, may seem rather lengthi- 
ly expressed; but this is the fault of the 
Spanish, rather than of the English. Perhaps 
it might have been better had our translator 
condensed them and given the ideas as pithily 
as possible. Be that as it may, however, 


ad h re unacquainted with Spanish | 
ee age ag the Duchess of Malfi is old and well-known. 


owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Jacobs for his 
careful transcription, and will never have 
cause to regret reading a book held in high 
esteem by such men as Schopenhauer, Sir M. 
E. Grant-Duff and John Morley. 


CHARLES J. DEGHUEE. 
Brooklyn. 


ANELIPEMAN. 

To THE EpiTors oF Mop. LANG. NoTEs: 

Sirs:—In his ‘ Villainage in England,’ at 
page 213, Professor Vinogradoff in speaking 
of the anelipeman says :— 
‘‘[ have not been able to find a satisfactory 
etymological explanation of ‘anelipeman’: 
but he seems a small tenant, and sometimes 
settled on the land of a villain.”’ 
Toller’s Bosworth gives:—dan-lepe adj. [an one: 
hleép, hivp a running, leap| Going alone, 
solitary, private, alone, etc. 
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Murray’s ‘ New English Dictionary’ gives:— 
Anlepi, a Obs. [earlier, and subseq.] North, 
repr. of OE. 4nlepiz, and cites in illustration 
a 1400 Rel. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 13. Be- 
twyx ane anlypy man and ane anlypy womane. 

The anlepiman and the anlepiwyman of the 
cartularies were undoubtedly the xumarried 


laborers upon the manors. 
JOHN J. HALSEy. 
Lake Forest University. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 
To THE EpiTors OF Mop. LANG. NOTEs. 


Sirs :—The one difficult passage in ‘“Twelfth 
Night’’ which has never been satisfactorily 
explained occurs in Act II, 5, 36-7, where 
Malvolio is reading the letter which he sup- 
poses to be from the Lady Olivia. The 
perusal of the letter suggests to him the 
thought of marriage with her. Malvolio says: 
‘““‘There is example for’t; the lady of the 
Strachy married the yeoman of the wardrobe.”’ 
The mysterious word Strachy has called forth 
many emendations, and there can be no harm 
in adding another conjecture to the list. 

As early as 1821, Boswell in the Variorum 
Shakespeare pointed out that Webster’s 
‘*Duchess of Malfi’’ contained the story of a 
lady of high rank marrying a Servant. Mal- 
volio was in search of a parallel to his own 
case, and this would furnish it. This story of 





It was published in Painter’s ‘Palace of 
Pleasure,’ the great ‘‘store-house of Eliz- 
abethan plot,’’ in 1566. A second edition 
appeared in 1569, and a third in 1575. From 
this it would seem that the book was very 
popular. The mere mention of a lady of high 
rank marrying a man of inferior rank would 
naturally have suggested the story of the 
Duchess of Malfi. 1 propose to read: 

‘‘There is example for’t: The lady of the 
Story married the yeoman of the wardrobe.”’ 
The Story is the well-known story to which I 
have referred, and to an Elizabethan audience 
the allusion would have been apparent. 
Furthermore it is perfectly in accord with 
Malvolio’s curious phraseology to speak in 
this fashion. He does not have the virtue of 
directness and straightforwardness in speech. 


CHARLES GRAHAM DUNLAP. 
University of Kansas. 
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ELNYARD. 


To THE EpiTors oF Mop. Lanc. NoTEs: 

Sirs:—A year ago, during a visit to my 
home in South Carolina, I heard for the first 
time the name e/nyard, e/nyards, or helnyards, 
applied to the Seven Stars, the Pleiades. The 
negroes, who on their nocturnal ’possum and 
*coon hunts tell the time by the position of the 
constellation, use that name. 

On returning to Baltimore I asked some of 
my Southern student friends about the word, 
and much to my encouragement, found that it 
was current in Virginia and in Alabama. All 
agreed that the e/nyards were the Seven Stars, 
but they could give me no idea of the real 
significance of the word. 

The dictionaries failed to help me in my 
search. The ‘Century Dictionary’ contains 
the word e//yard- ‘a yard an ell long, a yard- 
stick,’ and the quotation is cited from ‘Ga- 
wayne and the Green Knight’ where the 
battle-axe is described (1. 210): 


* The hede of an eln zerde the large lengthe hede.”’ 


The plural form, e/nzerdes, occurs in Robert 
of Gloucester’s ‘ Chronicle,’ 1. 8834. This was 
rather tantalizing than explanatory: What 
could e/nzerde in this sense have to do with 
the Seven Stars? 

A possible significance in the variant form 
helnyards then suggested itself. Was Helen 
of Troy ever honored by having a constellation 
dedicated to her ?—or possibly St. Helena? 
There is a Helen or Ellen-mas. But all au- 
thorities failed to substantiate this surmise. 

A clue seemed to be found in Genesis 37: 8, 
where in the account of Joseph’s dream, the 
Authorised Version has: ‘‘ The sun, the moon, 
and the eleven stars made obeisance to me.”’ 
A definite constellation might be meant by 
‘the eleven stars,’ which had been corrupted 
into elnyards. An examination of the Greek 
and the Hebrew failed to show any authority 
for the definite article before eleven stars: the 
Revised Version has omitted it. 

After these failures, I was at last put on the 
right scent by the following passage in Joel 
Chandler Harris’s (‘Uncle Remus’) ‘‘On the 
Plantation,’’ published last year by the Apple- 
tons (p. 68): 





‘*It wuz dark, but the stars wuz a-shinin’, an’ 
Johnny could tell by the ell-an’-yard’ (the 
constellation of Orion) ‘that it wuz nigh mid- 
night.’”’ 

The name, thus, in the only written record of 
it I have seen, is applied, not to the Pleiades, 
but to Orion. This development, while not 
yet explaining the word, opened new specu- 
lation. The form in which Mr. Harris uses the 
word, ell-and-yard, suggested that it might 
refer to the unequal sides of the sort of 
rectangle that Orion forms. This was found, 
however, to be incorrect. 

In my search for the word, fortunately Jam- 
ieson’s ‘Scottish Dictionary’ was examined, 
where, not e/nyard, but e/wand, elnwand, was 
found. One definition of it is ‘the constellation 
called Orion’s girdle,’ supported by a quo- 
tation from Gawin Douglas’s ‘ Aneid’ (239, 
b. 3): 

“The sun, the seuin sternes, and the charlewane, 

The elwand, the elementis, and Arthuris Huffe.—’’ 
Furthermore, Hogg (cf. ‘New Eng. Dict.’) 
refers in his ‘Tales and Sketches’ (iv, 29) to 
‘*King’s elwand (now foolishly termed the 
Belt of Orion).’’ The transition from wand to 


yard is easy. 

The idea involved in e/nyard is made evident 
by the ancient Swedish term for the Belt of 
Orion (cf. Jamieson), that is, Friggerock, 
‘Freya’s Distaff,’ which after the introduction 
of Christianity became Marirock, ‘Mary’s 
Distaff’; in Scotland (cf. ‘Century Dict.’), ‘Our 
Lady’s Ellwand.’ Thus it seems that the 
three stars in the Belt of Orion appeared to 
these people as projecting a line an ell in 
length. 

Mr. Harris is evidently wrong in writing e//- 
an’-yard, the m is only the Middle English 
ending, as it appears comparatively late in 
elne (cf. ‘Century Dict.’) for e/7. To Mr. 
Harris my gratitude is due, however, for 
putting me in the way to solve the problem. 


TuHos. P. HARRISON. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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